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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE House has sent the Senate’s Revenue bill to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. We do not see that there is any 
room to find fault with this action, so far as the Free Traders are 
concerned. Of course the Republicans wished its immediate con- 
sideration, or at least a different reference; and they would 
have got this last if the supporters of Mr. Cowles’s bill to repeal 
the Tobacco Tax had been as earnest about the general question 
of Protection as they are for getting something for their own dis- 
tricts. But they did not encourage the proposal to send the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations, so that Mr. McKinley had 
only the alternative of asking immediate consideration by general 
consent, or of letting the bill take its course. And as a matter of 
course the former was refused. 

It is too early to charge upon Mr. Mills and his friends the 
intention of preventing any vote in the House on the bill. That 
may be their purpose, but they still have time to give the bill con- 
sideration, to report upon its character and its effects on the rev- 
enue, and to leave the House free to dispose of it as it pleases. 
This we believe they will do, as they have nothing to gain and a 
good deal to lose by taking any other course. They are not such 
ostriches as to ignore the fact that after the next Fourth of March 
there will be a Republican majority in both branches, and that it 
is the worst possible policy for the Democrats to force Gen. Har- 
rison to call an extra session at once to deal with theSurplus. No 
amount of explanation could relieve them of the odium of having 
defeated the Senate’s proposal to reduce the revenues by prevent- 
ing even a vote upon the bill. Rather they must wish to see as 
much of the bill adopted as is not inconsistent with their Free 
Trade principles, so as to remove the reproach of having talked 
about the Surplus when they did not really care for any reduction 
of taxation but their own plan. 

An esteemed correspondent calls our attention to the fact that 
the principle of bounties, while adopted in the Colonies and also in 
some of the State Tariffs of the period before 1789, has not the 
sanction of any national Tariff thus far. 





THE newspapers continue to manufacture cabinets for Mr. 
Harrison, with as much freedom as before he wiped out all their 
calculations with onesweep of thesponge. Our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Times, of New York, got ahead of all its rivals by re- 
porting the very words in which the President elect offered the 
Treasury to Mr. Allison in his parlor, and the exact response made 
by the Iowa Senator. This was the more brilliant as Mr. Allison, 
when he came back from his interview and returned to Washing- 
ton could not be induced to say one word on the subject, in spite 
of all the coaxing the correspondent of the Tribune used upon 
him. He would talk of any subject but that. As Mr. Allison pre- 
sumably did not take the Times into his confidence in preference 
to the representative of the Tribune, it must have been Gen. Har- 
rison who thus unbosomed himself to Mr. George Jones’s repre- 
sentative in Indianapolis. Or did the enterprising reporter listen 
at the key-hole or hang on to the window-sill ? 

The simple fact is that nobody except Mr. Harrison and his 
visitors know with what object they come to see him, and each of 
them comes away infected with his own reticence. At this writ- 
ing nothing whatever is known of the make-up of the new Cab- 
inet, and probably nothing will be until the eve of the inaugura- 
tion, as has been usually the case. Mr. Harrison did offer to tell 
one audacious newspaper man what he meant to do, but only on 
the condition that he would consent to be locked up in a safe until 
after the Fourth of March. The offer was not accepted. 





THE evidence that Germany intends nothing less than the 
complete annexation of the Samoan islands in the interest of a 
commercial company has become so overwhelming that all classes 
of Americans should be united in resisting this violation of inter- 
national agreement. Thus far all are united, the Administration 
and the Senate vying with each other in promptness of declaration 
to the effect that we mean to maintain the rights granted us by 
the king of Samoa and the concurrent obligation to guarantee the 
independence of the country from European invasion of any kind. 
Mr. Sherman in the Senate has moved an amendment to the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Appropriation bill voting a sum of money for 
the proper use of the coaling-harbor granted us in Samoa, and Mr. 
Whitney, in a letter to a Committee of the House, takes the same 
ground. It is to be hoped that no question as to priority shall be 
allowed to disturb the harmony which should characterize our ac- 
tion at this conjuncture, and that whatever other questions we 
may quarrel over, we now have come to one on which all will act 
together for the maintenance of the nation’s honor. 

It is true, indeed, that one section of the German-American 
press takes an opposite view of the situation. There are Germans 
in America who have unlearnt so little of their attachment to the 
government of the Fatherland as to take for granted that its de- 
mands are just, and that it has the right to carry the German 
flag into any country unoccupied by civilized peoples. They treat 
the assertion of American rights in Samoa as an attack upon the 
German Empire and the German people. They very generally 
are not admirers of Prince Bismarck and his policies of later 
years; but their patriotism has taken fire under the criticism to 
which Germany has been subjected for some weeks past. We 
hope that reflection will bring them to a juster sense of their duty. 
While no one can find fault with them for sympathizing with the 
country of their birth when it is a question between her and 
France or Russia, it is quite another thing to find them actively 
sympathizing with any country against that which has adopted 
them as its citizens. Of course no honest man will subscribe to 
the maxim that a man must stand by his country, right or wrong; 
but in this case the United States is so clearly pursuinga policy of 
justice, and is so clearly engaged in defending a weaker power 
against foreign aggression, that it has the right to the sympathy of 
all classes of its people. 

It is interesting to remember at this juncture that the Irish in 
America are sometimes disadvantageously contrasted with the 
Germans, as bringing old-world questions into our politics. But 
the Irish in America always have been among the foremost to sup- 
port the honor of the country against attack from any quarter. 





SENATOR PLUMB, when the Diplomatic and Consular Appro- 
priation bill was under discussion, expressed himself very freely 
and forcibly as to the foolishness of keeping up the representa- 
tion of the United States at foreign Courts by ministers, and still 
more strongly against the proposal to elevate our ministers from 
the rank of charge d’ affaires to that of “ambassador.” On both 
points he was subjected to ridicule and contradiction by some of 
his associates in the Senate. But he may rest satisfied with hav- 
ing said to-day what everybody will be saying a decade hence. 
All that we need to have done in foreign countries can be done 
in ordinary cases by consuls-general and consuls, and in extraor- 
dinary emergencies by special envoys. As a matter of fact our 
ministers are no more than dignified messengers, who convey to 
the representatives of foreign governments the documents for- 
warded by our Department of State, and receive in an equally 
dignified way their replies. Mr. John Welsh used to say that he, 
could not sneeze in London without authority from the State De- 
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partment. So much has the habit of throwing responsibility 
upon our diplomatic representatives been superseded by the es- 
tablishment of telegraphic communication, that Mr. Bayard is 
completely at a non-plus when a diplomatic entanglement arises 
at a point not to be reached by telegraph. As Mr. George H. Bates, 
our special commissioner to Samoa, shows in the Tribune, our 
diplomacy there has been a flat failure because nobody is given 
the responsibility of acting on his judgment without waiting for 
instructions from Washington. 

But if we are to keep up our obsolete diplomatic vanity, by 
all means let us do it in a fashion consonant with our national 
dignity and our position among the nations. Calling our minis- 
ters by the more pretentious name of ambassadors will go but a 
little way towards that. The first necessity is to increase their 
salaries to sums which will enable them to live as do the repre- 
sentatives of much poorer and smaller countries, without drawing 
on their own resources. The second is to erect in London, Paris, 
and other European capitals “hotels” for their residence, which 
will compare favorably with those of other nationalities. When 
this is done, the bauble will be properly gilded, and will make as 
good a show as any one’s else. 





A NICE question has been raised in the government bureau of 
engraving and printing as to the use of machines to do the work 
done heretofore by hand. It is disputed whether machinery can 
print bank-notes satisfactorily, and the bureau has not decided 
the question one way or the other. It has introduced machinery, 
and atthe same time holds on to the hand-work to some extent. 
This course has led to antagonism between the two sets of work- 
men, the hand-printers hissing the operators of the machines and 
whistling the “‘ Dead March” at them as they pass to their work. 
That machine-work is cheaper than the older method admits of 
no question. But there is an inherent improbability of its being 
quite as good. Printing is one of the processes in which nothing 
can equal the human hand. The finest books of modern times 
are printed on hand-presses, and the general level of early print- 
ing in this way is much above what steam and machinery have 
made of modern printing. In the production of an article so 
limited in amount as our bank-notes, and one in which the matter 
of quality is of so much importance, it probably would be better 
to stick to the older and more costly but altogether better 
method. At the same time, as Mr. Butterworth said in the House, 
when the matter was under discussion, the question should be 
settled on its merits, and not by any kind of bullying either of 
the bureau or of its employés. That only arouses antagonism to 
the process in whose behalf it is used. 

One Free Trader interrupted Mr. Butterworth with the state- 
ment that the combinations of workmen to carry through their 
views in such matters never were heard of until the great combi- 
nations of capital necessitated them. This only shows how igno- 
rant of industrial history a Congressman may be. Asrecently as 
when Mr. Thornton published his great book on “ Labor,” it was 
a commonplace among the political economists that the capitalists 
of the world had shown no such power of organized codperation 
in defense of their common interests, as the working classes had 
shown on both sides of the ocean. In fact it was the Trades’ 
Union which was the parent of the Pool and the Trust. It was 
from their men that the masters learnt to combine to control both 
wages and prices. 





SoME of our Mugwump contemporaries describe the Senate’s 
Revenue bill as a measure for the protection of Trusts. If so it is 
notable with what gross inconsistency the Senate proceeds to at- 
tack Trusts indiscriminately in the bill Mr. Sherman has intro- 
duced for that purpose, and which the majority are pressing on its 
passage. An amendment, offered by Mr. Hoar and accepted, en- 
ables any person coerced by the trust either into joining it or 
ceasing his lawful business because of it, to sue for damages; and 
also any purchaser to recover the additional cost of an article, 








which the trust has exacted. In order to make the law retractive, 
it is proposed that its penalties shall be incurred by any person 
who continues to act as manager, officer, trustee, or agent thirty 
days after the passage of the law. The only defect of the law is 
the narrow range of its scope, the control of the matter in most 
cases being vested in the State governments. A law taxing the 
products of such unlawful combinations in the same fashion as is 
done with the article called oleomargarine, would reach much 
farther and operate quite as effectually. But this bill will go far 
to make the operators of Trusts very uncomfortable. 





Our Free Trade friends are awaking to the fact that their 
faction is without a party and a future. As Mr. Curtis sorrow- 
fully admits, the Tariff issue was unwelcome to the Democratic 
party. It will be assigned a place in the Democratic graveyard, 
where the row of graves, in which dead issues are entombed, is 
already so long. He thinks Free Trade will have to “ make its 
own party.”’ That is quite likely, and the sooner he and his 
friends set about it the better. Their strength in Congress is 
chiefly from the South. But all impartial observers admit that 
the future attitude of the South is foreshadowed by Senator 
Brown, of Georgia, rather than by Mr. Roger Quincey Mills. Mr. 
Brown told the Senate: “In the proper adjustment of the Tariff, 
Iam a strong Protectionist. New England manufac- 
turers have not only grown rich, but her manufacturing estab- 
lishments have enriched her agricultural population by affording 
a ready home-market for their productions at the highest price, 
and very greatly enhancing the value of real estate. Instead of 
sitting down and complaining that our neighbors are growing 
rich, let us of the South adopt the same line of policy that has 
made them rich, and press forward until we have built up our 
own section in the wealth and power as one of the most favored 
in the United States.” 

The Washington correspondent of The Journal of Commerce 
says that the business community in the South is entirely in har- 
mony with Senator Brown’s views. He says: ‘All the indications 
seem to point toward the adoption of Protection as the permanent 
policy of the United States, no more to be successfully disputed 
than Free Trade in England. When slavery was in the ascend- 
ant and secession was threatened, Protection was laid low and 
Free Trade triumphed in the United States. Now that slavery is 
dead and secession no longer possible, it appears to be only a 
question of time until the right and duty of the government of 
the United States to protect and develop home-industries will be 
conceded by all parties.” 

This prediction exactly coincides with Henry C. Carey’s in- 
sistance that Free Trade and Slavery were the same in principle, 
and that the overthrow of either would prove the ruin of the 
other. 





CoL. DUDLEY is taking the right course in suing three New 
York newspapers for libel in connection with the famous letter 
about “ floaters in groups of five.” In the present state of the 
law, this is the only way to have the matter cleared up to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties, as Mr. Dudley evidently cannot be indicted 
for what is not an offense against the law—the alleged sending 
that letter to an unknown person in Indiana. There certainly is 
mystery about the affair, which is not explicable on any supposi- 
tion that the letter was written by Col. Dudley and was a bona 
fide communication to the chairman of a County Committee in 
Indiana. It is quite certain that no such chairman ever received 
any such a letter, while it was supposed to have been sent to all of 
them. It also is certain that neither Col. Dudley nor any one else 
on the National Committee had anything to do with the direction 
of the canvass in Indiana. It was arranged by Mr. Harrison at 
the opening of the campaign that the Committee should charge 
itself with the canvass of the three doubtful States in the East, 
while he and his friends in Indianapolis would take care of his 
own State. For this reason he waived his right to nominate the 
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chairman of the National Committee, and left the selection en- 
tirely to the Committee itself, with the expectation, no doubt, that 
a representative of one of the States in question would be selected. 
When the letter in question appeared in print, the Indiana State 
Committee called attention to this fact of the division of labor in 
a published card, with the plain intimation that if Col. Dudley 
had sent a circular letter of that kind, it was a piece of imperti- 
nence. 

All these facts militate against the supposition that the letter 
is genuine, and they are strengthened by the fact that there are 
two published versions of it, although only one such letter is 
alleged to be known. Probably this libel suit will clear up the 
mystery which attaches to the document. Thus far the only in- 
telligible explanation we have seen suggested is that it was written 
as a trap, and was sent to such a direction as would make sure of 
its falling into the enemy’s hands. This is a well-known ruse in 
warfare ; it was employed by Washington to keep Gov. Clinton 
quiet in New York, while the American army slipped off to in- 
vest Cornwallis at Yorktown. But it may be doubted if it be 
either expedient or dignified in political warfare. 





THE Democrats have used the majority secured them in the 
New Jersey legislature by the joint efforts of the Prohibitionists 
and the saloon-keepers, to repeal the law closing the polls at sun- 
set on election day. There can be no doubt that the law was a 
good one and tended to put a stop to corrupt proceedings at elec- 
tions, which generally take place after dark. We see no force in 
the plea that the working-classes would not be able to cast their 
votes unless the polls were kept open after working hours. There 
is no difficulty in any workman’s way from the law, as employers 
of all sorts give them time enough for the purpose. And if ne- 
cessary the afternoon of election-day could be made a half-holi- 
day by law. It is significant that the hardships alleged to exist 
in this case are to be remedied in no way but one which facilitates 
election frauds. 

The repeal of the Local Option and High License law is the 
next thing in order. It was expected that the liquor interest 
would demand and secure this before permitting the election of a 
United States Senator; but Mr. McPherson was reélected with- 
out waiting for this preliminary. But the promised bill has been 
reported to the lower branch of the legislature, and the majority 
report for its approval has been adopted by a majority of three 
votes. As the Democrats have a majority of one in the Senate, it 
no doubt will pass there also. 

As a mere move in politics nothing could be better for the 
Republican party than the repeal of the law. That would be 
such a lesson to the Third Party people in New Jersey, as they 
would remember. But the Republicans generally postpone party 
advantage to the good of the State, and are keeping a hearty agi- 
tation against the repeal, in which the Prohibitionists in great 
numbers join them. 





In two States the Republican party is about to carry out its 
pledge of submitting prohibitory amendments to the people. In 
Massachusetts this was prevented for several years by the votes 
of the Prohibitionists keeping so many Democrats in the legisla- 
ture, that the two-thirds majority demanded by the State Consti- 
tution could not be obtained. Last year, however, the Republi- 
cans obtained complete control, and they have made arrangements 
accordingly to take the sense of the people. As the towns of the 
State (by which is meant the subdivisions of its counties, and not 
merely its cities and boroughs) vote on the question of ‘‘ License”’ 
or “‘ No License ” every year, there is a means to forecast the vote 
of the whole State. This year there was a majority of 17,000 for 


license in all the towns. It is not likely that any very large class 
of voters would support a plan of Prohibition for the whole State, 
who would not vote for it in their own neighborhood. Rather 
the reverse; so we may presume the Prohibition Amendment will 
not be adopted. 





There seems to be much more room for doubt as regards Penn- 
sylvania. More than one pretty good judge of the probabilities has 
pronounced that the Amendment probably will get a popular ma- 
jority in June next. Of course Philadelphia will vote in the neg- 
ative, and would be very much embarrassed by the substitution 
of nominal Prohibition (such as exists in cities of any size where 
that plan has been tried), for the effective High License law now 
in force. But it is believed that the counties will give a majority 
sufficient to overcome the opposition of the city, and that even 
Pittsburgh may be expected to vote on the Prohibitionist side. 
Such a result we should regard as nothing less than calamitous ; 
but we do not regard it as highly probable. We are contident 
that the vote for High License as the preferable plan will be a 
very large one, and that the notion that the Church people gener- 
ally are for the more heroic policy is a mistake. A majority of 
the ministers probably are Prohibitionists, but we judge from our 
opportunities for observation that they do not carry the male 
members of their congregations with them in this. 

There are several bills before the Legislature to amend the 
High License law. It needs immediate amendment on only one 
point. The judges should have the option of raising the charges 
for a license to three times the amount specified in the law as it 
stands. It is impossible to make the charges uniform without 
much hardship to people who are keeping places where the busi- 
ness is small ; and at the same time the dealers who hold licenses 
under the present system of restriction enjoy a privilege for which 
most of them could pay much more than they do. 





THE Telephone subscribers of New York city are agitating 
for a reduction of charges. Ata meeting held at the Board of 
Trade rooms, action was taken urging the legislature to passa 
bill, now before it, which limits the charge to $6 a month, instead 
of the $12.50 and $15.00 now exacted. It was said that in some 
cities the charge for the service was but $4 a month, and that in 
Europe it ranges from $30 in Berlin up to $70 in London. In no 
city of Europe is the charge so high as what these New York 
merchants were willing to pay: and in several it is only half so 
much. 

In Philadelphia also, the charges are exorbitant, although not 
quite so high as in New York. Both cities have a fair right to 
ask relief from their State legislatures. The Telephone compa- 
nies obtain valuable privileges from the community, in that they 
have been allowed to extend their lines overhead heretofore, and 
now are given leave to place them under the streets. The com- 
munity has the right to exact in return for this the most moderate 
charges that a fair profit admits of. Of course, the difference in 
the cost of labor justifies a somewhat higher charge than in 
Europe ; but as the main cost is not that of labor, there is no justi- 
fication for such exactions as we have reported. 





New York is still considering what she will do with her idle 
convicts. The discussion is interesting only as showing how firmly 
the idea of making the prisons a source of revenue rather than of 
expense to the State is rooted in the official mind. The superin- 
tendents seem to be gentlemen of the best intentions, who ob- 
tained office while that was the leading idea of prison-reform, and 
they seem never to have entertained a single objection to its ex- 
pediency. They decide between different methods of keeping con- 
victs at work with reference simply to the profits of each to the 
Treasury. If told that the competition of these slaves of the 
State worked to the disadvantage of the free workman, they pro- 
bably would reply in the old-fashion that the working classes can- 
not afford to keep the criminal class living off the taxes, as though 
the taxes were levied upon the working classes. The plain issue 
is whether the property-owners or the wage-earners can best af- 
ford to support the convicts. If the former, then no prison em- 
ployment can be tolerated which brings prison labor or its products 
into competition with free labor or its products. That principle 
once fully admitted, it becomes a question as to how to employ 
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convict labor without producing that competition in any measure. 
And to this problem the prison-managers and prison-reformers 
never have fairly addressed themselves. 





THERE seems to be no room for doubt that the murder of Col. 
John M. Clayton at Plummerville, Ark., was a political assassina- 
tion by which the good name of the State will suffer unless the mur- 
derers are brought to justice. So far as we can judge, the people of 
the State, without any distinction of party, regard the crime with a 
proper degree of horror; and it is proposed to offer a large reward 
for the detection of its perpetrator. But the transaction is so 
much in line with the treatment Republicans have received in the 
more Southern States, that it will take more than words to satisfy 
the country that no blame attaches to the commonwealth. Col. 
Clayton, there is good reason to believe, was elected to Congress 
but “counted out.” He was at Plummerville collecting evidence 
of his election, when a “ chivalrous” political opponent shot him 
dead through a window. The certainty that in such cases Con- 
gress will not seat the candidate who has been “ counted in,” 
must have produced a great deal of exasperation in the Bourbon 
mind ; but this is the only case in which exasperation has resulted 
in murder. 


IT is the purpose of the Trustees and friends of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to make its philosophical department one 
of the most satisfactory in this country. In the department of 
pure philosophy Prof. Fullerton has done much to make his chair 
one of the highest efficiency for both graduate and undergraduate 
students. His two weekly seminars for philosophical study, in 
addition to his regular work in the class-room, are very largely 
attended, and the interest they have excited is unprecedented. 
The election of Mr. James McK. Cattell to the new chair of Psy- 
chophysics gives promise of an extension of the work of the de- 
partment in the much needed direction of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Mr. Cattell pursued this study under the ablest masters in 
Europe, and has just returned from lecturing on the subject in the 
University of Cambridge. He had already made a strong impres- 
sion by his lectures of last year as an instructor in the University, 
and awakened a desire to secure his whole time for more detailed 
instruction. The presence of the school of biology with its la- 
boratories for experimental study, and of lecture courses on re- 
lated branches of medical science, presents unusual facilities for 
students in this department ; and it is understood that steps are 
taking to secure a library adequate to its needs. 








Ir is evident that a new revival of bitterness has begun to 
characterize the Irish question. This seems to be due very largely 
to the more numerous prosecution of Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, and their imprisonment on long terms on very slight and 
even frivolous charges. In more than one case Irish opinion has 
been outraged by the character of the sentences, and when Mr. 
William O’Brien, the editor of United Ireland, came up for trial in 
Dublin last week, it was the signal for a popular demonstration 
against the government, which ended in a violent riot. Mr. 
O’Brien was carried off in the tumult by his friends, and after- 
wards turned up in Manchester, where he addressed a public meet- 
ing, and was arrested at its close. Mr. Balfour is like all his pre- 
decessors in the administration of that unhappy country. They 
have before them the task which the Scotch wizard laid upon the 
troublesome brownie,—to spin ropes out of sand. Every one of 
them goes at the work with the highest confidence in his own abil- 
ity to achieve the impossible, and at certain stages he is sure to 
call for the admiration of mankind at his wonderful results. But 
the ropes do not hold. No public order can be evoked in any 
country where the people regard their rulers with detestation ; 
and in Ireland this is the very least that can be said of the atti- 
tude of the public mind. Of course it is easy to assume that they 
and not their rulers are to blame for this, and that the only thing 
to do with the Irish nation is to treat it asacriminal class, Butin 
the long run this plea must break down, and “ the crime of incom- 











petent government ” must be charged upon the Englishmen who 
have made themselves responsible for the management of Ireland. 
This is the more important to Great Britain, as there evidently is 
coming a time of strain on her social institutions, which makes the 
existence of a disaffected Ireland at her doors a matter of danger 
and vexation. 





== 


THE FRENCH SITUATION. 


pees, of course, must be the best judges of the way 

in which such an event as the election of Gen. Boulanger 
will affect the future of the French Republic. But Americans 
generally will be puzzled to account for the overwhelming signifi- 
cance which seems to be attached to it by all parties in France. 
London more than once has declared itself out of harmony with 
the dominant party in American-English politics. In America 
every great city except Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Boston has 
declared against the party which has received the approval of the 
nation. But nobody in England or in America attaches much im- 
portance to this. London is a bigger city than Paris, both abso- 
lutely and in proportion to the whole population of the country. 
It is just as much,—what Paris is, but no American city can claim 
to be,—the metropolitan centre, to whose judgments in all matters 
the rest of the nation refers with deference. Yet it is becoming 
proverbial that London opinion is only misleading as to the gen- 
eral drift of English opinion. In 1880 London was so Jingoish 
that it was not safe for Mr. Gladstone to walk home from church 
on a Sunday morning; yet that very year England swept the 
Jingos out of office by overwhelming majorities. Across the 
Channel, however, all France holds its breath to listen for a ver- 
dict from Paris, as though that carried with it a kind of finality; 
and the fact that Gen. Boulanger has 80,000 majority over his Re- 
publican competitor is thought fatal for the existing order of 
things. 

One reason for this is found in the extinction of local life, 
both social and political, in the provinces of France by Louis 
XIV., and the perpetuation of his methods of centralization by all 
the French governments from that time to our own. He made his 
court the one place of social distinction, and Paris the only possi- 
ble residence for men of wealth or of rank. He swept away all 
the old local liberties and traditions of self-government, which 
had differentiated the provinces from each other, and as far as 
possible reduced them all to the dead level of uniformity. From 
that day to this Paris has been France, in the sense in which 
Rome once was Italy and even the ancient world ; and that is the 
only parallel to the situation which history furnishes. England 
never has been centralized to anything like the same extent. The 
sturdy Briton of the shires has his own ideas and stands by them, 
whatever the capital may think ; and he loves out-door life and 
country sports far too well to sacrifice his position in the country 
to the demands of the city. It was in France that the contemp- 
tuous sense of the word “ provincial ” was originated, and no ef- 
fort of the Londoner or the similar pretender in America has suc- 
ceeded in quite naturalizing that sense in our language. 

Attention has been called sufficiently to the very miscellane- 
ous character of the followers who carried Gen. Boulanger’s elec- 
tion last Sunday. It is a huge Cave of Adullam, into which 
everyone who hates the existing government of France is wel- 
come. He may be a Republican extremist like Rochefort, or an 
Imperialist like Paul Cassagnac, or a monarchist like the younger 
Veuillot. Of course such a combination must go to pieces the 
moment it has the responsibility of power thrust upon it, and 
would count for nothing in the presence of a strong, united and 
vigorous Republican party. Its one source of strength is the 
fact that there is no such party opposed to it. M. Carnotis an 
able man and a man of high integrity; but his office amounts to 
nothing. It is idle to blame him for having proved a mere figure- 
head, as that is exactly what the French Constitution condemns 
him to be. M. Flouquet, who is at the head of the ministry, is a 
weak an ineffectual man, who is where he is because the system 
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brings such men as he is to the front. Heisa compromise between 
the hostile factions into which the majority of the national legis- 
lature is rent, and in addition to his personal inefficiency he has 
the added weakness of an insecure position. It is the sense of 
the worthlessness of that majority which makes it tremble before 
what a strong party would treat as an incident of only temporary 
significance. 

And there seems very little likelihood of getting a better Re- 
publican majority by any election next October. France is suffer- 
ing from a political prostration of energy, which has many causes. 
One is found in that long interruption of self-government and of 
responsibility to the people, which is called the second French 
Empire. Everybody recognizes what that interruption cost 
France in the development of intellectual life, when he contrasts 
what French literature, both political and artistic, was in the 
eighteen years before 1848, with what it became in the eighteen 
which followed the Coup d@’Etat. And just as much, if not even 
more, was lost in practical capacity for politics. The French Re- 
public has been weak from the start, because it has had no think- 
ers, but only successful managers of majorities like M. Gambetta. 
It has failed to impress France with ideas; and with all its faults, 
France has this greatness that its people cannot live by bread 
alone. Clemenceau is the only man who has the mark of belong- 
ing to the old succession of leaders, who had a thought beyond 
the next election and its possibilities,—the only French statesman 
since the Revolution who has had the courage to set his face 
against the traditional centralization of the country. But as his 
opinions on many points are extreme, he never has had the chance 
to exercise a controlling influence over the government, or to 
make France feel his hand in the reorganization of her political 
methods. 

Another source of political debilitation had been the extreme 
badness of the French Constitution. It is all sail and no ballast. 
It leaves every government at the mercy of any fresh drift of pub- 
lic opinion. It thus forces every man in power to become an Op- 
portunist, whether he will or not. As Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
has pointed out, the greatness of Democracy is in its exercising 
proper precautions against its own weaknesses, and especially 
against those sudden shifts of opinion which have been the ruin 
of republics. It is just here that the American Constitution ex- 
emplifies the wisdom not only of the men who drafted it but of 
the communities which adopted it as their fundamental law. 
That Constitution establishes an order in which the executive, 
the judiciary, and the higher branch of the legislature are made 
more or less independent of public passions of the moment, and 
are enabled to do their duty in the face of outbursts of popular 
disfavor. And it also provides such a method for its own altera- 
tion as makes every change a subject for long discussion and 
gradual adoption, in which its merits and demirits are sure to be 
thoroughly sifted. 

France has nothing of this. The joint convention of the Sen- 
ate and the Chambers has the power to make whatever changes 
in the Constitution it pleases. The actual government of the 
country is carried on by a ministry, which is responsible to the 
legislature ; and the President of the Republic is destitute of any 
power except that of trying experiments in the organization of 
new ministries, when, as so often happens, the old one is outvoted 
in the Assembly. French Democracy has not tied its hands: it 
has made no provision for an appeal from Demos drunk to Demos 
sober. It is the worst form of Republican government that has 
been set up in modern times, and it certainly is disheartening to 
find the French people had profited so little from their own ex- 
perience and ours in devising it. 

What Boulanger will do is probably as much of a puzzle to 
him as the rest of mankind. That he has the chance to do any- 
thing is the result not of any marked abilities in him, but of his 
skill in seizing a fortunate moment to attack a system already 
fallen into effeteness. But this exactly reproduces the situation 
of 1850-51. 








A WINTER SUNRISE. 


ager waning moon was scarcely visible in the western sky and 

not a star shone overhead, when I ventured out of doors, at 
the call of the gathering crows. These noisy scavengers of the 
river’s shore had evidently slept with one eye open, and at the 
first faint glimmering of the dawn signalled, in no uncertain 
tones, the coming day. Across the brown meadows floated their 
clamorous cries and roused me when my own slumber was most 
profound ; but I responded promptly, willing at least, if not wildly 
anxious, to witness a winter sunrise. 

I have said the meadows were brown; such was their color 
when I saw them last; but now, every wrinkled blade of Iast 
year’s grass was daintily feathered with pearly frost. A line, too, 
of steel-gray crystals topped every rail of the old worm fence, and 
capped the outreaching branches of the scattered trees. The glint 
of splintered glass filled the landscape. 

Knowing the view would there be least obstructed, I walked 
leisurely toa high knoll in the lower meadows, leaving a curiously 
dark streak behind me where I brushed away the frost as I passed. 
Not a bird greeted me. The sparrows and chicadees of yesterday 
were still asleep. The crackling of brittle twigs beneath my feet 
was the only sound I heard, save, of course, the blended voices of 
the distant crows. The brightening of the eastern sky proceeded 
slowly. Cloud above cloud threatened to shut out the light until 
the day had well advanced; while from the river rose a filmy 
bank of smoke-like fog that settled in huge masses over the inter- 
vening marshes. But still the crows were clamorous, and I had 
been told that their songs at sunrise augured a fair day ; so, ’twixt 
hope and fear, I reached the high knoll in my neighbor’s meadow. 
It was at the nick of time. Without a heralding ray in the whole 
horizon, a flood of rosy light leaped through a rift in the clouds 
and every cold gray crystal of the frost glowed with ruddy 
warmth. Then deafening loud was the din of the foraging crows, 
as though they exulted at the fulfilment of their prediction ; and 
from that moment on, the day was beautiful. 

And if crows could be so enthusiastic over a bright winter 
day, why not other birds? What of that host of arctic finches 
that tarry with us until spring? I listened in vain for the foxie 
sparrow’s warble, the call of the Peabody bird, and whistling of 
the purple finch. These were all here yesterday and making 
merry ; now every one was mute. The ceaseless cawing of the 
crows may have drowned their voices, but I think not. However, 
in other ways and no less cheerful ones, the vivifying effect of 
sunrise was soon apparent everywhere about me. 

My friends, the meadow mice, were in their glory. Their 
grass-walled run-ways were roofed with ice and not a breath of 
the chilly breeze that fretted the outer world could reach them. 
I quite forgot the increasing beauty of the eastern sky, in my 
eagerness to watch the mice. I could look down upon them, 
through the transparent roofs of their crystal palaces, and won- 
der what might be their errands. Every one was in a hurry, and 
none stopped to nibble at a blade of grass or tarried ata cluster of 
seed-pods. Was it the mere pleasure of activity that prompted 
them? It was very warm beneath the ice and far from cold above 
it. But all the while I might be frightening the poor creatures, so 
I withdrew, at the thought, to the cover of a clump of bushes, 
Quiet then seemed partially restored and soon one mouse came 
from an opening in the roof, where many run-ways met. It 
picked its painful way over the frost, as though every crystal was 
a pricking needle. I moved and away it darted, but not to tell its 
fellows. Another and another came and like the one first seen, 
they simply ran from post to pillar and back from pillar to post. 
Perhaps a weasel was on their track—but, if we commence sur- 
mising, there will never be an end to it. Let me declare dogmat- 
ically, these mice were taking a sun bath, and with this thought, 
leave them. 

As I looked about me, the crows again became the most 
prominent feature of the landscape. They hovered in a loose 
flock over all the meadows; literally, in thousands, and as the 
rays of the sun struck them, they too glistened as though the frost 
crystals had encased their feathers. Higher and higher they rose 
into the misty air and soon dispersed in every direction ; but they 
will gather again as the day closes, for over the river, somewhere 
in the woods, they have a roostingplace. I have seen this knoll 
now thickly tenanted by mice, black with crows, day after day, 
within a fortnight. What then became of the mice? Surely their 
cunning stood them well in need to escape these ravenous birds, 
and yet they have done so. Stupid as they seem when studied 
individually, these mice must have a modicum of mother-wit, to 
thrive in spite of so many odds against them. 

But now, as the day advanced, the wooded bluff a mile away, 
and the willows on the river-shore gave evidence that not alone 
were the crows and mice awake to the beauty and warmth of a 
winter sunrise. The feathered world was now astir and music 
from a hundred throats filled the crisp air. There was, it is true, 
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not that volume of sound that greets the day-break in June, and 
no one voice was as tuneful asa thrush. This mattered not. The 
essential feature of a pleasant stroll, evidence that I was not alone, 
was present; for I cannot keep company with meadow mice. I 
call it a dead day, when there are no birds, and he who would 
know what such a day is, should be on the marshes or the river, 
when not a sound rises from the wild waste about him. 

I stood long listening to the afar-off choir, and then, turning 
my steps homeward, fancied I could distinguish the different 
birds that now made the woods fairly to ring. There was a ditch 
to cross before reaching the hillside, and right glad am I that I 
looked before leaping it, for I saw a lazy frog slowly responding 
to the increasing warmth of the sunshine. All night long, this 
creature had been sleeping in a cosy nook, a foot deep in the soft 
mud which was protected here from the north and west, and has 
never been known to freeze. One eyeand a small fraction of the 
frog’s head was visible, but the former was bright and I was sure 
that no accident had happened to bring it even so far above the 
surface. I stood very still, expecting much, but it was like 
watching the hour hand of aclock. In time the whole head was 
exposed, then the fore-limbs and this, for many minutes, was the 
extent of the frog’s activity. I ventured finally, to assist, and 
lifting up the clammy creature, placed it on a floating fence rail, 
whereon the sun shone as in summer. The frog was happy. Its 
expression showed this, its pulsing sides proved it, and could I 
have heard it croak, my own satisfaction would have been com- 
plete; but this it would not do. But let it be remembered, the 
croaking cannot be forced, either in June or January, and the 
voices of frogs have been heard frequently during the latter 
month. Even when the winter has been very severe, a typical 
January thaw has led them to give tongue, to croak unmistakably, 
although in thinner tones than during a summer’s night chorus, 

There were hours yet before noon, and my little adventure 
with the languid frog prompted me to explore the ditch in a rude 
way. All forms of aquatic life seemed as active as in spring. 
Fish, salamanders, snakes, turtles, and insects were not only ac- 
tive but alert and as difficult to capture as I had ever found them. 
Actual sluggishness characterized the frogs only, and yet these 
creatures are supposed to be less susceptible to cold than all the 
others. The truth is, the winter habits of every form of life are 
little known, and what impressions, if any, most have upon the 
subject are more or less erroneous. We have had no winter as 
yet, but the same conditions that I found to-day, were true of the 
ditch-dwellers, last year and the year before, when we had not 
only winter, but winter intensified. 

I did not enumerate the many birds aright, as I approached 
the hillside. My attention was suddenly called from the ditch to 
the green-brier thicket beyond, by a familiar sound, yet which 
now, late in January seemed quite out-of-place if not out of tune 
and harsh. It was the querulous cry of acat-bird. This familiar 
thrush is no rara avis at such a time, although probably in Andu- 
bon’s day, few if any remained in New Jersey during the winter. 
No author makes mention, I believe, of such an occurrence. The 
number seen each winter gradually increases, and the disposition 
to remain affects apparently these birds over a steadily extending 
area. So at least, from correspondence, I am led to believe. 

I found but three flowers as I neared my home, a dandelion, 
a violet, and a pale spring beauty; but earlier in the month, a 
friend had been more successful, and gathered not only those I 
have named, but others. Doubtless these superlatively early 
blossomings have to do with the present extraordivary winter, 
now more than half gone, but not altogether, perhaps. Many a 
plant is more vigorous than we suspect and stray flowers are hid- 
den beneath the fallen leaves more often than we know. 

When, in the forbiding gloom of a winter dawn, I ventured 
out of doors, it was with the anticipation of a cheerless walk, if 
not fear of actual discomfort; but the brilliant sunrise promptly 
dispelled all this; my fears giving way to hopes that were more 
than realized. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 

Near Trenton, N. J. 








SHELLEY AND BROWNING IN “ PAULINE.” 


OvE first thought on reading Browning’s early poem, “ Pau- 
line,” is ‘how much this is like Shelley!”’ We recall the 
thrill of delight which we experienced the first time we read “ Al- 
astor.” How our young sympathies followed with breathless in- 
terest the hopeless wanderings of the pale “spirit of solitude,” 
driven hither and thither about the world in despair since his 
ideal had been revealed to him in a dream only to be snatched 
away from him like Urvasi in the Hindu tale; who calls to her 
lover, ‘I am gone like the first of the Dawns,” while henceforth 
he is left to wander disconsolate in search of her. This subtle re- 


semblance which we cannot explain but only feel extends into 
some portions of Paracelsus : 








** Lost, lost! yet come, 
Witb our wan troop make thy home. 
Come, come, for we 
Will not breathe 
Reproach to thee 
Kuowing what thou sinkest beneath. 


Anguish ever and forever 
Still beginning, ending never, 
Yet, lost and last one, come!” 

Such passages as these remind us of some of the songs in 
‘‘Prometheus Unbound.” But a closer study of the poem im- 
presses on us that in it there are heights and depths never dreamed 
of by that child of light, Shelley, whose genius left earth to soar 
among thestars. The reflection of Shelley which is apparent in 
‘“* Pauline” explains itself when the poet reveals to us his youth- 
ful adoration of the ‘“Sun-treader,” yet already we discern a cer- 
tain note of sorrow in his praise which seems to acknowledge, 
though it be with pain, that the idol has fallen from the exalted 
place which it once held : 

“Remember me who praise thee even with tears, 
For never more shall I walk calm with thee ; 
Thy sweet imaginings are as an air, 

A melody some wondrous singer sings, 
Which though it haunt men oft in the still eve, 
They dream not to essay ;” 

Although we have been requested lately to regard Browning 
from an entirely exoteric point of view, yet we cannot help feeling 
that in “ Pauline” he has given us some glimpses of his own char- 
acter, and the falling off of his intellectual admiration for Shelley 
as his mind grew into accord with the great thoughts which have 
animated the nineteenth century, while he retained his love for 
the man and for his genius, is just what we should look for in 
Browning. As Dowden says: “ The young man who feeds solely 
on Shelley, would be in great danger of mental and moral rickets,” 
The young poet in ‘‘ Pauline ” seems in some respects to be an ex- 
ample of this. Shelley was profoundly influenced by the events 
of the French Revolution. He was filled with a tremendous hope 
in the future, but only could this golden future be realized by a 
breaking away from the past. Like Paracelsus we may imagine 
him saying : 

“T saw no use in the past; only a scene 
Of degradation, ugliness, and tears, 

The record of disgraces best forgotten, 

A sullen page in human chronicles 

Fit to erase. I saw no cause why man 

Should not stand all-sufficient even now, 

Or why his annals should be forced to tell 
That once the tide of light, about to break 
Upon the world, was sealed within its spring: 

I would have had one day, one moment’s space, 
Change man’s condition, push each slumbering claim 
Of mastery o’er the elemental world 

At once to full maturity, then roll 

Oblivion o'er the work, and hide from man 
What night had ushered morn.” 

Progress must be effected by cataclysms, not by law. On the 
other hand, Browning’s mind was cast in the mould of the latest 
thinkers of the Victorian Age, his philosophy was largely influ- 
enced by the scientific movement, ere that movement can well be 
said to have begun. For do not we find Paracelsus expounding 
evolution nearly twenty-five years before that great event ‘ The 
Origin of Species,” and not only describing its processes in what 
to me is one of the finest passages in English poetry, but grasping 
its full intent, in a way which only a few of us are beginning to 
do now? He, in very truth, is the “dear child of after days” of 
whom Paracelsus speaks : 

“ Not so dear child 

Of after days, wilt thou reject the past 

Big with deep warnings of the proper tenure 

By which thou hast the earth: for thee the present 

Shall have distinct and trembling beauty, seen 

Beside that past’s own shade when, in relief, 

Its brightness shall stand out: nor yet on thee 

Shall burst the future, as successive zones 

Of several wonder open on some spirit 

Flying secure und glad from heaven to heaven : 

But thou shalt painfully attain to joy, 

While hope and fear and love shall keep the man! ” 
Only is progress possible by recognizing that the present is an out- 
growth of the past and the future will just as surely be an out- 
growth of the present, and this truth so simple that one would 
think all the world must see it has been proved beyond a doubt 
by the yey et of evolution. It therefore remains with each 
individual to develop to the utmost that “ inmost core and centre 
of truth within us all” that not only himself but humanity may 
be carried toward that time when 

‘fall roused, each giant limb awake, 
Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 
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He shall start up and stand on his own earth. 
Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 
Thence shall his being date,—thus wholly roused, 
What he achieves shall be set down to him. 


But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” 

Another result of modern thought is the intense conscious- 
ness of which the poet in “ Pauline” is made up. Most of us in 
these latter days are made up of intense consciousness—but in 
him it is linked to a feeling of self-supremacy. He is conscious of 
his own power and chaffs against the bonds of the finite. Earthly 
objects are not exalted enough to arouse his love, 

“My love would pass all reason,” 
his sphere is not on earth; to him 

—“‘life’s inadequate to joy, 

As the soul sees joy.” 
Thus the dull truth comes that he can love nothing, yet his intel- 
lectual perceptions are so highly and finely developed that they 
supply a love surrounding and encompassing him. He is strangely 
alive to the beauty of beauty, the love of love, and added to this 
is an intense yearning that he may feel these things. His love for 
Pauline awakens to life his atrophied feelings and through this in- 
dividual love the universal love becomes possible. To a mind 
which has so suffered love ‘the new spring of mind” must ap- 
pear the all important thing, and that Browning considers it so in- 
dicates that he may himself have passed through some such 
struggle. HELEN A. CLARKE. 








REVIEWS. 


THE Nun oF KENMARE. An Autobiography. Pp. xxix. and 

558. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

WE. seldom have seen a worse arranged book than this, which at 

the same time gives evidence of a genuine literary capacity. 
Miss Cusack, otherwise Sister Mary Francis Clare, Mother Gen- 
eral of the Sisters of Peace, is well known as an author of very 
popular Catholic biographies and histories, and as a woman who 
used her wide reputation to good purpose in the famine year of 
1879, for the relief of her suffering countrymen in the West of Ire- 
land. Thereis good writing enough in the book to account for the 
popularity of her previous books; but thereis a want of order and 
method in the present book which is surprising. The repetitions 
and anticipations are very plenty, and the interruptions very fre- 
quent, and one whole chapter is misplaced, the eighth coming be- 
fore the ninth where its contents require that it should come after 
it. These defects, which might have been removed by careful ed- 
iting of Miss Cusack’s manuscript, detract a good deal from the 
readableness of a very interesting book, and one which will leave 
its mark on that part of the community for which it has been es- 
pecially written. 

Miss Cusack was by birth a Protestant, born in Dublin, and 
was at first a member of an Anglican sisterhood. She left the 
Anglican for the Roman Catholic Church in 1859, and joined the 
order of the Sisters of Mercy at Newry, in the North of Ireland, 
and devoted herself to literary work for the general benefit of the 
communion she had adopted and for the special benefit of the or- 
der she had joined. She went with her lady superior, the sis- 
ter of Lord O’Hagan, to establish a new convent of the order at 
Kenmare, in the other extremity of Ireland. Here she spent sev- 
eral years in literary work, which made her known to a wide cir- 
ele of readers as “the Nun of Kenmare,” and brought in a large 
revenue to the sisterhood. Dissatisfaction with her position in 
the convent, and a want of harmony with her ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, Bp. Higgins of Kerry, led her to return to Newry. But she 
had conceived the plan of founding at Knock, then famous as the 
scene of an aitened apparition of the Virgin Mary, a convent to 
train Irish girls in branches of industry more useful to them than 
the lace-making, which is the staple employment for convent pu- 
pils. She accumulated funds for the building of a convent, and 
opened a school, which was well attended; but the opposition of 
the priest of the parish and of the archbishop of Tuam, in whose 
diocese it lay, led her to abandon the building before it was fin- 
ished and to seek a home in England. She alleges that the Bishop 
of Kerry and the Kenmare sisterhood were at the bottom of these 
troubles, and that they put into circulation a version of her leav- 
ing Kenmare which was quite untrue. 

In England she was cordially welcomed by Cardinal Man- 
ning, and work was procured her in the diocese of Bishop Bag- 
shawe of Nottingham, who, like Dr. Manning, has experienced 
no small hostility from the English Catholics because of his friend- 
ship for the Irish cause. By advice of Bishop Bagshawe she went 
to Rome to obtain the papal sanction for the new order, and re- 
ceived this after a full investigation of the charges made against 








her in connection with her leaving Kenmare and giving up her 
plans at Knock. The English Catholics having made her position 
in England unpleasant because of her avowed sympathy with 
the national aspirations of the Irish people, she took Bishop Bag- 
shawe’s advice and transferred her field of labor to America. As 
her object was the training of Irish girls, both immigrants and 
those who stay at home, for greater usefulness in life and to guard 
them againt temptation, the Bishop of Nottingham seems to have 
thought that in the Catholic Church of America she would be re- 
ceived with especial sympathy. This, however, proved a mistake. 
Partly because the false charges about her conduct at Kenmare 
had been industriously circulated in America, and partly, as she 
thihks, because her appeals for money might stand in the way of 
the monster collections for the Washington University and other 
object, she was treated by the American hierarchy, with the sin- 
gle exception of Bishop Wigger of Newark, with more than cold- 
ness, the archbishop of New York being especially offensive in 
his display of contemptuous hostility. And what the bishops did, 
the priets and the laity had to imitate. Shut out from all chance 
of success on every side she resigned the place at the head of the 
order she had founded, and now publishes the whole story for the 
first time, as her vindication. 

The book has three sides of interest. The first is the per- 
sonal side. Miss Cusack is an interesting personality, and all the 
more so from the constancy of her friction with the authorities of 
the Church of her adoption. She is quite sure of her vocation to 
found a new order to do a much needed work for the poorer wo- 
mem of her own Church and country. Butshe does not impress us 
equally with the reality of this vocation. She has some very excel- 
lentqualities, which stand rather in the way of her success in that. 
She shows none of the gifts of managing people and overcoming 
opposition by patience and address, which are the secret of suc- 
cess in that kind of work. From first to last she does not record 
the conversion of one opponent into a friend and supporter, 
while her pages are a sad record of supposed friends arraying 
themselves against her plans, after avowing their cordial welcome 
of her ideas. We doubt if she would have succeeded even in the 
broad field of general society as a lady manager of any kind. 
She was still more certain to fail in the artificial and therefore 
doubly difficult field of the monastic life. And still more so in 
the monastic life of the Roman Catholic Church. Her Protestant 
heredity clings to her from first to last. She never has cordially 
accepted the Roman Catholic idea that ‘‘ obedience is better” not 
only “than sacrifice,” but than fair play, exact veracity and the 
other virtues which Cardinal Newman described as “ pagan” in 
the lectures he delivered soon after his conversion. She has the 
Protestant instinct to stand on her rights, and to resent any con- 
duct in priests and bishops which she cannot square with her 
ideas of justice. From first to last she shows herself ‘a square 
pin in a round hole.” 

The ecclesiastical side is almost unique. Miss Cusack is a de- 
vout Catholic still, professing unabated loyalty to her church. If 
any reader comes to her pages expecting to find shocking disclo- 
sures of the ineternal condition of Roman Catholic convents, he 
will be very much disappointed. Nothing of the sort is here. On 
the contrary, we hardly can conceive of a book more likely to 
disabuse the minds of hysterical Protestants on that subject. She 
thinks the life of the sister in the convent as happy in its circum- 
stances as any life can be, when both the lady superior and the 
ecclesiastical authorities are of the right kind. She assures us 
that there is no ground for the supposition that women are kept 
in such places against their wills. Rather the injustice is in driv- 
ing them out of the shelter they have chosen, when they have 
become unfit for any other life, and when it suits the selfishness 
of their superiors to get rid of them. But her frankness is not 
calculated to make Protestants fall in love with the whole system. 
She admits that it is no escape from trials and temptations,— 
rather the reverse—and gives us reason to include that in no other 
circumstances outside the bonds of matrimony has one human be- 
ing more power to make another supremely miserable. 

She is equally outspoken about the abuses in the general 
management of the Church. Although she at one time thought 
she had experienced a miraculous cure at Knock—a cure which 
evidently did not last, as she has been a profund sufferer all her 
life—she is very candid in expressing her dissent from the eager- 
ness for miraculous wonders which characterize some priests, and 
from the devotional novelties which have played so prominent a 
part in the later developments of Roman Catholicism. Even the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart does not command her undivided 
confidence, since she finds the people in the neighborhood of Pa- 
ray le Monial, its especial sanctuary, given over to infidelity, al- 
though the advocates of that devotion assert that its practice in- 
fallibly brings especial grace. She mentions the strong terms in 
which several priests have spoken in her presence of these things. 
And in one place she as much as hints that her own acceptance of 
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the doctrine of papal infallibility is rather a constrained acquies- 
cence than a joyous assent. But she dwells most upon the want 
of any real safeguards for the rights of individuals outside the 
hierarchy, the disposition to override and supersede even the 
laws of the Church when these happen to stand in the way of 
powerful individuals, and the cowardice of priests toward the 
bishops and of the people toward the priests. In her estimate 
there is no protection of public opinion for the weak, and the 
faintest show of opposition is crushed by the charge that the of- 
fender is “‘ opposing the Church.” : : ! 

We are most pleased with the clear and practical views Miss 
Cusack expresses as to the economic wants of Ireland. She be- 
lieves the people are discontented, ready for turbulence, and in- 
clined to drunkenness through their age-long poverty, and this has 
its root in the destruction of their industries. It was this idea 
which lay at the root of her new order; she sought, in however 
humble a way, to begin the naturalization of employments now 
wanting to the nation; and she naturally tried this with her own 
sex first. As she herself intimates, it was the want of sympathy 
with her views as to the need of better modes of industrial em- 
ployment which turned the parish priest of Knock and others of 
his class against her. Here again the Protestantism of the ’vert 
crops out. But she was in the right, and it was a noble impulse 
which led her to throw herself into the work of getting for her 
countrywomen a better chance in life than their present circum- 
stances offer. It was a part of the personal nobleness which al- 
ways has characterized the Nun of Kenmare, and which has drawn 
to hers the hearts of thousands of her countrymen on both sides 
of the Atlantic. R. E. T. 


THE SOUL OF THE Far East. By Percival Lowell, member of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, author of “ Chosdn,” “ A Corean 
Coup d’ Etat.” Pp. v. and 226. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Travelers have made us familiar with the external charac- 
ters of life in the triad of nations which constitute the Far 
East of Asia. They have shown us the curious antipodal con- 
trasts of their methods to ours, and have given us some idea of the 
fascination—as of fairyland—with which these contrasts impress 
the visitor. But there have been few who looked below the surface 
and asked after the reasons for these differences. Asa rule the 
attempts at critical treatment of the subject have been too indis- 
criminate either in eulogy or in fault-finding. One set of visitors 
have held up the Far East as a region of artistic taste, fine man- 
ners, openness to civilized ideas; another has contrasted its weari- 
some monotony, its low moral standard on many points, and its 
recklessness of life and suffering with the humanity and the inter- 
est of life in the West. ; 

Mr. Lowell, who takes Japan as his especial theme, has stud- 
ied the problem on the spot, and on all its sides. He has looked 
for the roots of the great differences between this Far East and 
our own West. And he sets forth his conclusions in a book which, 
whether or not we accept it as adequate, certainly has done much 
to clear up the matter. ; ; : 

He sums up the Far East in the one word: impersonality. 
The individual is nothing. From his birth to his death he is 
taught to regard himself as a cipher, and to cooperate in his own 
absorption into the family, into society, into nature. The social 
arrangements all teach this lesson. There are no individual birth- 
days, but one for all the boys and another for all the girls ; and as 
soon as the baby passes that line, he is a year old in Japanese 
computation, although he may be not a week oldin fact. His one 
practical lesson in school is devotion to his father as the natural 
head of the family. When he is old enough to marry, he is given 
a wife by the family council, without any exercise of choice on his 
part. And the marriage thus formed dispenses with the romance 
of love at every stage. Not even companionship is contemplated. 
So of a profession: each man follows that of his father, without 
thinking to indulge a personal preference. And Mr. Lowell thinks 
the excellence of Japanese workmanship is due largely to this 
heredity in trade. 

Language tells the same story. Pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond person are wanting, and are supplied by nouns with disparag- 
ing or eulogistic adjectives prefixed respectively, and even these 
are used sparingly. This constant iteration of politeness in words 
corresponds to the manners of the people, and has its root in the 
suppression of personality, for everywhere the two things exist in 
inverse measure. The French are the least personal people of 
Europe, and the most polite. The Japanese have well been called 
the Frenchmen of Asia. For the same reason as the absence of 
personal pronouns, there is no gender in the nouns; and the sen- 
tences usually have no subjects because actions are regarded rather 
as happening than being personally performed. ; 

The Japanese love of nature and the perfection of their art 
within the limits which circumscribe it, our author traces to the 








same root. Nowhere in the world is the love of the beautiful in 
landscape, in vegetation, and in bird- life so universal, or taken so 
seriously by all classes of the people. The flowering of the vari- 
ous trees and plants from the plum and cherry to the chrysanthe- 
mum constitute the great national festivals; and as there are but 
two months of winter between the chrysanthemum and the plum- 
tree, the succession of vegetable beauty occupies nearly the whole 
year. So every picturesque spot in Japan isa place of pilgrimage, 
and visitors drink tea and write appropriate poetry while gazing 
on its attractions, with a sense of this being an important part of 
life. But the Japanese artist makes nothing of the beauty of the 
human form. His human figures are accessories to his landscapes, 
and are clothed in the full and flowing dress which hides all na- 
tural outline. His chief use of the human form is for humorous 
caricature. He has not the clue to the pathos, the sublimity of 
ew nature. He seeks the selfless when he seeks the beau- 
tiful. 

Religion in Japan is cast in the same mold—both the native 
Shinto, the acclimated ethics of Confucius, and the still later im- 
portation Buddhism. The three are not mutually exclusive; the 
same persons in thousands of cases embrace them all. Buddhism 
is the one genuine religion of Japan as of China, and it stands in 
the sharpest contrast to Christianity, which lays an infinite stress 
on personality. The external resemblances of the two creeds fre- 
quently has concealed from observers their profound antithesis. 
The one preaches purification that we may enjoy a blessed immor- 
tality; the other that we may lose all sense of self forever. The 
one is optimistic in denying that depravity is an intrinsic part of 
our nature ; the other is pessimistic in portraying life as a chain of 
sorrows, and personal existence a delusion and asnare, and escape 
from it the true deliverance. 

Mr. Lowell here touches the deepest point of his theme, and 
does so less satisfactorily than in his discussion of lighter matters. 
His theory of the part played by religion in the history of civil- 
ization, and of its relation to ethical ideals, is a shallow one, and 
it vitiates his treatment of the topic. He fails to see how much 
this impersonal creed has done and is doing to arrest the intellec- 
tual development of Japan, and treats it as an effect when in truth 
it has been a potent cause of the stunting of the nation’s thought. 
It was the calamity of both China and Japan that their first con- 
tact with the mind of the Aryan race was with India,—the dreamy, 
unhistorical, unpractical tribes whom an unsuitable environment 
had helped to deprive of the energy of the race, and to arrest their 
development. In our own time Japan has avowed her purpose to 
naturalize the best fruits of Western civilization. She will suc- 
ceed only in so far as she takes the roots also, and the tap-root is 
the Christian religion. Mr. Lowell looks at the future of the 
country in a desponding mood. He has no remedy for its lack of 
that personal freedom which the West cherishes, because he be- 
lieves the impersonal bondage of the people is a sort of ultimate 
fact. We do not regard it as such. We share the hopes of Jap- 
anese patriots for the awakening of a vigorous and self-respectful 
national life, although not through the importation of ships, rail- 
roads, and European traditions of government. 





HIsTORY OF THE MENNONITES. Historically and Biographically 
Arranged from the Time of the Reformation. By Daniel K. 
Cassel. Philadelphia: 1888. 

Mr. Daniel K. Cassel has contributed in his “ History of the 
Mennonites” a valuable addition to our somewhat slender stock 
of knowledge of this sort concerning the earliest settlers of Penn- 
sylvania, still represented here by churches and congregations and 
including among their members many well-known citizens. Menno 
Simons, the founder, is supposed, on good authority, to have been 
born in Holland in 1492, and he died in 1559, after spreading his 
doctrines in many parts of Germany. He was a contemporary of 
Luther and Calvin, and his followers attribute to him much of the 
credit generally awarded to those reformers. He contended for 
the complete severance of Church and State, and for their faith 
the Mennonites endured much suffering, the recital filling many 
volumes, among them the folio ‘‘ Martyrs’ Mirror,” printed at 
Ephrata in 1748, fully described by Judge Pennypacker in his val- 
uable work on Pennsylvania history. 

The Mennonites were lineal successors of the persecuted Wal- 
densians, and the general Baptist Churches of England and 
America sprang from them. The Quakers and Mennonites had 
many common grounds of faith and sympathy, and in 1683, on the 
invitation of William Penn, a number of them emigrated from 
Holland and the Palatinate, followed by others in 1698, who set- 
tled in and about Germantown, where their descendants are still 
found, while their ancestry is traceable to mavy of our prominent 
Philadelphia families. Among them were found the first printers, 
paper makers, woollen and flax manufacturers, and other artisans 
whose industries gave the first impetus to our great staples. The 
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Mennonites as early as 1688 made a public protest against slavery, 
and sought in every way to establish freedom of conscience. As 
early as 1701 they established a school in Germantown, where 
for many years they were the controlling element. Their first 
meeting-house was built there in 1708, and Christopher Dock, one 
of the first school teachers in Pennsylvania, taught school there 
for many years. In its graveyard is the stone placed by Pastorius 
to the memory of Tyson, the oldest existing tombstone of a Ger- 
man in Pennsylvania. One ofthe early Mennonite settlers there, 
Reynier Jansen, became a printer in 1699, the second printer in 
the Middle Colonies. The old Mennonite Church, still in use in 
Germantown, was built in 1780, at an expense of £200, and, in 
contrast to the fashion in our own day, after everything was paid, 
there was a small balance left of the amount cubnethed for the 
purpose. There is still a handful of the faithful left, and about 
20 members maintain the old faith in the old church. 

Other Mennonite congregations are found in Virginia, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Indiana, New York, Maryland, as well as in 
many parts of Pennsylvania, while Russian Mennonites in Ne- 
braska and other parts of the West, Swiss Mennonites in Ohio, 
and a colony in Canada composed of those families from Penn- 
sylvania preferring the British Government to that of the United 
States, begun in 1800, or, according to some authorities, as early 
as 1786, still maintain their adherence to the principles of their 
faith. The Virginia congregations were established by emigrants 
from Pennsylvania as early as 1748, and, although hardly treated 
by both sides during the rebellion, are still a vigorous community. 
The Russian Mennonites in our own day have found a refuge in 
the West, and their settlement was greatly aided by help from 
their brethren, who had been among the first emigrants to this 
country in the days of its infancy. The total number of Menno- 
nites throughout the country cannot be much short of 200,000. 
They still maintain their cld faith and adhere to the custom of 
plain clothes and other rules, not unlike those of the Friends, 
with whom they continue their friendly relations on both religious 
and social grounds. An extensive collection of very rare and 
valuable books, now in the library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, attests the industry of Abraham H. Cassel, the de- 
scendant of one of the early settlers of Germantown. The labor 
of another descendant is well bestowed on this volume that pre- 
serves the history of the Mennonites. J. G. BR. 





TuE CounTEss Eve. By J. H. Shorthouse. London and New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 

All the admirers of Mr. Shorthouse’s works must find 
a peculiar charm in ‘Countess Eve,” which may be called 
a romance rather than a novel, and a mystical prose poem 
more than a romance. It is the old story told in a new way 
of Eve, Paradise, and the Serpent; but here good triumphs 
instead of evil, and Paradise is not lost. The four chief charac- 
ters are presented in a way to seize and hold the imagination. 
The Countess Eve is a beautiful woman married to a man much 
older than herself, who lives in a world of his own, brooding over 
memories of a passionate youth of which his young wife has no 
part. Eve longs for sympathy and is eager to feel and know all 
that belongs to bright, hopeful youth; and when La Valliere, the 
actor, whispers to her “the key to Paradise is love,” it is not so 
much a revelation as a confirmation of her own beliefs. La Val- 
liere is a fascinating creation ; an actor not only by profession but 
by instinct, finding in every situation a part and play and a stake 
to win by all the subtle forces of his striking personality. At the 
least opportunity which seems to promise enjoyment, he lets him- 
self be carried away ; and the Countess Eve possesses for him a 
mysterious attraction. 

The drama which is unfolded from this situation is not so 
much played by the human actors, as it is developed by the un- 
seen presences within their hearts and souls, that tempt, warn, 
allure, and deny. Good and evil forces fight for the Countess 
Eve as she walks with La Valliere in the gardens of the chateau, 
which she calls “ Paradise.” But at the supreme moment the 
heavenly powers triumph and she remains faithful to her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Shorthouse’s stories have a charm of suggestion, an at- 
mosphere, a glamour, which moves the fancy and touches the 
heart with a sense of the strangeness, the pathetic mystery of hu- 
man life. It is not reality which he describes: his characters 
live, move, and have their being in a realm of phantasy, a world 
of beautiful but eerie lights. We feel as we read, obscurely, yet 
with a sense of its reality, the struggle of the soul with tempta- 
tions, and its victory under the undying lights that faith has kin- 
dled. ‘The Countess Eve,’ in particular, is a mystical but 
charming allegory. 











THE LEGEND OF PsYCHE AND OTHER PoEms. [By] Carrie Warner 
Morehouse. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Charles T. Walter. 1889. 
This is the rather “taking” title of a volume of quite ama- 

teurish verse, little of which is without some flaw in quantity, 

rhythm, or metre. The little tale from which the book takes its 

name is very sweet and pleasing, and had it been treated by a 

poet of genuine power and skill would have been a really beauti- 

ful production. As it stands, with the exception of several rather 
creditable lines, it is crude and unmusical. A few of the thirty 
odd shorter poems are not unworthy, notably the concluding 
verses entitled “‘ Baby’s Christmas Gift; though “ Spring’s Blos- 
soms,” “In Late Summer,” “ If We Could Know,” “ The Robin’s 

Nest,” and “‘ The Message on the Wires” are all better than their 

associates. The first four stanzas of the latter poem are complete 

in themselves, and contain all the poetry of the entire nine in 
which the ‘‘ message” is delivered : 


“My path, one early winter’s day, 
O’er a country roadside lay, 
Just where the winds came sweeping down 
Between the hills, beyond the town. 


“ First on the left, then on the right, 
Tall, towering poles rose in their might, 
Their arms outreaching to uphold 
The wires that stretched for miles untold. 


“ Just then the winds came sweeping down 
Between the hills, beyond the town, 
And music rose, now soft, now sharp 
Like notes from an AXolian harp. 


“So soft and low, so sweet and clear, 
The notes that fell upon the ear, 
Methought the wires broke into song 
Because of thoughts they bore along.” 
* * * % * * 


This is real poetry, even if it is somewhat faulty in expres- 
sion; and while Miss Morehouse has not made nearly so much out 
of the subject as might have been, she has achieved a degree of 
success that should encourage her to renewed efforts in the diffi- 
cult art of poetical versification. 

H. K. 


THE PILGRIM’s Scrip: or Wit and Wisdom of George Meredith. 
With Selections from his Poetry, and an Introduction. Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. Meredith’s own sentiments and reflections, and the con- 
versation between his chief actors, crystallize so naturally into 
sparkling epigrams and aphorisms that his novels make a rich 
treasure-house for the seeker after brilliant quotations. This lit- 
tle volume is a most successful attempt to show the wonderfully 
varied gifts and the many-sided genius of the unique novelist 
who may be called a sort of prose Browning. For, although he 
has many admirers, the real lovers of George Meredith’s books 
are few and far between. The incessant, but over-subtle wit, the 
tumultuous rush of words, the splendid images, the clouds of be- 
wilderingly brilliant colors in which floats the mirage, of which 
the author has a clear vision, and which he tries by a supreme 
effort to paint for his readers,—these perplex and weary not afew 
who undertake “ Richard Feverel ” and ‘“‘ Beauchamp’s Career.” 
No doubt, in some communities there are Meredith Societies, just 
as there are Browning Societies, where the author’s hidden mean- 
ings are studied, and his open beauties held up for admiration. 

In these aphorisms the student may find a key to Mr. Mere- 
dith’s mood toward life and mankind. He abhors mere conven- 
tions ; likes free development toward nature and freedom ; he be- 
lieves in the truth, and tries to express it,—sometimes seriously, 
sometimes in irony, but always honestly. Besides the didactic in- 
stinct, he has also the poetic, and his descriptions are often won- 
derfully beautiful and suggestive. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


R. JOSEPH EDKINS, (London. Triibner), has discussed in 
a little book the evolution of the Chinese Language as ex- 
emplifying the origin and growth of human speech. He thinks 
that the monosylabic character of Chinese gives it a claim to be 
a direct descendant of the mother tongue of humanity though he 
is willing to admit that it is not itself the mother tongue; still 
for the purposes of his essay he regards Chinese as the equivalent 
of the primeval language. He fixes the period of the invention 
of writing as 2500 B. C., the introduction of tones (which play so 
important a role in Chinese) 1800 B. C., and the beginning of the 
modern language 1000 A. D. 
In “ Her Only Brother” (by W. Heimburg. From the Ger- 
man, by Jean W. Wylie. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), 
two children, Klaus and Anne Marie are left the sole representa- 
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tives of an old German family, and Anne, moved by a wish to do 
everything in her power for her only brother, promises never un- 
der any circumstances to leave him. It is natural and easy for 
Klaus, a worthy but selfish fellow, to accept this sacrifice on his 
sister’s part, even when he becomes aware that she is beloved by 
his dearest friend, who wishes to marry her, and who has it in his 
power to offer her a brilliant and varied career. Anne Marie re- 
signs her personal happiness and devotes herself to Klaus: fortu- 
nately she finds her life not without some compensations. It isa 
good story, quietly but forcibly told, and is full of pleasing pic- 
tures of life in northern Germany. 

The works of Sir Arthur Helps have many claims upon mod- 
ern readers, and are well worth reviving. He was perhaps not 
ap original thinker, but he was a lover of the ideas of the best 
thinkers, assimilated the best, and could reproduce them in a 
novel and amusing shape. His distinctive gift was for portraying 
character, and giving precepts in theory, in brilliant dialogue, and 
“Casimir Maremma,” of which a new edition is just issued by 
Roberts Brothers, is almost the only one of his stories which was 
not read out by Wilverton, (one of his chief speakers,) to a set of 
clever guests at a house-party in the country. In “ Casimir 
Maremma” we are shown the crying evils which result from the 
over-crowding of London and the necessity (according to the au- 
thor’s views), of asystematic scheme of emigration. The story is 
well planned ; there is a great variety of character; several love 
passages are introduced with good effect ; and the whole is clever, 
amusing, and instructive,—in short, a novel with a purpose. 


Mrs. Helen H. Holcomb, a lady missionary at Allahabad, has 
written for the Presbyterian Board of Publication, a volume of 
sketches called “ Bits about India.” The odd and quaint features 
of Hindoo life, the occupations of the people, the wild animals, 
the resemblance of Hindoo customs to those of Palestine, and the 
nature of life in the missions, are described and illustrated by pic- 
tures. We observe that Mrs. Holcomb finds one short chapter 
enough to describe the industries of the country. She confirms 
the statement that the natives in using the railroads never consult 
a time-table, but go to the station and wait patiently till a train 
comes, which perhaps is not until next day. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. T. B. ALDRICH is said to be at work on the most ambi- 

tious piece of fiction he has yet attempted. 

Lord Tennyson and the Earl] of Lytton have joined the com- 
mittee of the Marlowe Memorial. 

“‘On Behalf of Belief” is the title of a work by Canon Hol- 
land which Thomas Whittaker will publish. 

The German Government is engaged in publishing catalogues 
of the manuscripts preserved in the Royal Library of Berlin. 
There have appeared recently the volumes on the Armenian man- 
uscripts, by Dr. N. Karamianz; Persian, by Wilhelm Pertsch ; 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, by A. Weber. The Trustees of the British 
Museum have just published a catalogue of their Turkish manu- 
scripts prepared by Dr. Charles Rieu. 

Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn are to undertake a “ Stu- 
dent’s Series of Latin Classics,”’ under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Ernest Pease of Bowdoin College. The collaborators rep- 
resent many and widely separated colleges. 

A translation of Darwin’s ‘‘ Histoire de France,” for the use 
of schools, is in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. Prof. T. F. 
Jameson of Brown University has supervised it. 

Blanche Willis Howard’s new story, ‘‘The Open Door,’ will 
be published next month by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill has already found many of Dr. Johuson’s 
letters which have never been published, and his proposed collec- 
tion will doubtless be one of great interest. After his edition of 
the Doctor’s letters is completed, he will arrange a collection of 
Boswell’s epistles. 

It is said that Lord Tennyson objects to having his poems re- 
printed in “ collections.” 

It is proposed to undertake a series of fac similes of the 
choicest treasures of the Bodleian Library, if sufficient support is 
forthcoming. The works will be selected for their rarity or 
special interest. 

The following English authors who died during the past year 
were possessed of personal estates of the sums named: Bonamy 
Price, $58,500; Leon Levi, $44,000; J. Cotter Morrison, $30,000 ; 
Matthew Arnold, $5,200. 

Queen Victoria thioks Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Flora’s Feast,” a 
“‘very pretty book.” So she has informed Messrs. Cassell through 
Sir Henry Ponsonby. 





The “ Open Court” Publishing Co., of Chicago, announce a 
work from the pen of the French Scientist, Alfred Binet, entitled 
‘“‘ The Psychic Life of Micro-organisms.” 

An English version of Baedeker’s ‘‘ Hand-Book to Greece” is to 
be published shortly. The English editor is Mr. T. F. Muirhead. 

Prof. T. F. Mahaffy of Trinity College, Dublin, author of “A 
Manual of Greek Literature,” ‘“‘ The Art of Conversation,” etc., 
will visit the United States the coming summer as the guest of the 
Chautauqua Assembly. He will pass two weeks in August at 
Chautauqua delivering a course of lectures. He may possibly 
also lecture at other places. 

The Life of Charles Kingsley will be written by Cosmo Monk- 
house for the “Great Writers” series. The volume next to be 
published in this series (Thomas Whittaker), is the ‘Life of 
Schiller.” 

The late Dr. Francis Hueffer’s work on the music of Victo- 
ria’s reign is now passing through the press. In this book Dr. 
Hueffer has confined himself to the movement which in the past 
half century has excited the keenest controversy in the musical 
world. The ‘Music of the Future” is the subject treated, 
with special reference to Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt—their own 
doings in England, the advance of their works, and the influence 
those composers and their followers have exercised upon contem- 
porary art. Dr. Hueffer collected a large number of facts and in- 
cidents not generally known, and he has thrown, it is said, a some- 
what new light upon the whole subject. 

William Morris is the only one of the leading English poets 
who is a Socialist. Tennyson is a Liberal-Unionist, almost a Tory ; 
Browning does not care anything at all about politics, and Swin- 
burne grows more conservative every year. 

A writerin the London Standard complains of English Christ- 
mas eards being printed in Germany. The fact is England is not 
yet able to equal the Saxon and Bavarian color printers in excel- 
lence of workmanship. Under the recent act, however, all cards 
of foreign manufacture had to be marked as such. 


Rev. R. Belaney has in press in London a treatise on “ The 
Bible and the Papacy,” which after its appearance in English is 
tu be republished in an Italian translation at Rome. 

It is understood that it is not Mr. Ruskin’s intention to ex- 
tend the “ Preterita ”’ beyond thirty-six parts. 

Mr. Murray promises a collection of the scientific papers and 
discourses of the late Sir William Siemens, F. R. S., edited by Mr. 
E. F. Bramber, C. E., in three volumes. Vol. I. will be devoted 
to Sir William’s writings on heat and metallurgy, Vol. II. to his 
writings on electricity and miscellaneous subjects, and Vol. III. 
to his addresses and lectures, 

The next issue in the ‘‘ Cavendish Library” (F. Warne & Co.) 
will be “‘ Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist,” being the choicest se- 
lections from his works, edited, and with a biographical introduc- 
tion by Charles Kent. 

Miss Mathilde Blind has just finished a volume of poems, 
“The Ascent of Man,” which is to appear shortly. The bulk of 
the book will consist of three pieces linked together by a common 
idea, respectively entitled, “The Ascent of Man,” “ The Pilgrim 
Soul,” and “ Chants of Life.” 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. are about to publish in New York 
two new books of fiction, One is ‘A Nine Men’s Morrice, Sto- 
ries Collected and Recollected,” by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
the editor of the Saturday Review. The other is ‘A Dangerous 
Catspaw,” by D. Christie Murray and his brother, Mr. Henry 
Murray. 


The Brooklyn Ethical Association has published in a pam- 
phlet the programme of a course of sixteen Sunday evening lec- 
turers on evolution: among the names of the lecturers are D. G. 
Thompson, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage, G. P. 
Serviss, Dr. R. W. Raymond, and Prof. E.D. Cope. The pam- 
phlet gives « good select bibliography under each lecture, form- 
ing one of the best reading guides for a general student of evolu- 
tion. Copies can be obtained by interested persons from Dr. 
Lewis G. Janes, 55 Liberty street, New York City. In accord- 
ance with a suggestion from Mr. Herbert Spencer, it is proposed 
to print the lectures in a volume of some 350 pages. Subscrip- 
tions are invited at $1.00 each. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
i* has been determined to publish at Washington a quarterly 
review to be called The Spellbinder, to be the organ of the 
“Republican National Spell Binders’ Association.” It will con- 
tain statistics and information for speakers and writers, corre- 
spondence, reports of public meetings inaugurated by the associa- 
tion, etc. 
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The Syracuse Academy offers a prize of fifty dollars for the 
best essay on “ English in Secondary Schools,” not to exceed 5,000 
words in length, and to be handed in before April 15th. 

E. S. Werner, editor and proprietor of The Voice, a journal of 
expression, has changed its name to Werner's Voice Magazine, in 
order to avoid confusion resulting from the organ of the Prohibi- 
tionists having the same name, 

The first number of Leif Erikson, a weekly paper, whose ob- 
ject is to secure recognition of the fact that ‘‘ Leif Erikson discov- 
ered America, and to have him given the honor that is his due for 
this achievement,” has just been issued in Chicago. Its editor, 
Marie A. Brown, states that this paper will work, among other 
things, for the recognition of Leif Erikson as the discoverer of 
America, the unmasking of Columbus as an impostor, and the pre- 
vention of the Columbus celebration. 

Ten prizes, aggregating $150 are offered by Good Housekeeping 
for the best papers on five specified household topics. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith will review Mr. Boyce’s “American Com- 
monwealth” in Macmillan’s Magazine. 

“ Quida” has written an article on “ War” for the Woman’s 
World, 

Mr. W. E. Henley has terminated his connection with the Art 
Journal and has become editor of the Scots Observer, the able 
journal recently started in Edinburgh. 

Henry James has in preparation for Harper’s Weekly a bio- 
graphical sketch of C. S. Reinhart, the artist. 

The Belletristisches Journal of New York, one of the oldest 
German-American weeklies, has passed under the editorial control 
of Dr. Julius Groebel, late of Johns Hopkins University. 

Under the quaint title of Gott Will Es, which was the war cry 
of the Crusaders, a new journal has been established in Germany 
as the special organ of the Roman Catholic portion of the crusade 
against African slavery. 








ART NOTES. 


R. JOHN G. CRAIG has charge of the sales at the Academy 
exhibition this year. He has not avery good selling col- 
lection this year, the noticeable and attractive pictures being 
mostly suitable for gallery display, and correspondingly costly. 
Last year the collection included a considerable number of pleas- 
ing landscape and genre pieces of moderate size and at prices 
within reach of any well-to-do household, but nobody seemed to 
want them, and the sales were insignificant. Perhaps the condi- 
tions may be reversed. this year, and the less desirable offerings 
may meet with better demand. At all events, it is to be hoped 
that the sales this year may by some means be made to amount 
to something for the sake of future exhibitions, if for nothing else. 
The Academy is not a sales agency, and the Directors have been 
charged before now with insisting too emphatically on that fact. 
It would not be proper for the institution to enter into competi- 
tion witb the dealers, but if artists are to be asked to send their 
works to the exhibitions, the invitation should be extended with 
full recognition of the main motive they have in contributing, 
namely, the hope of selling. That isa matter for the friends of 
the Academy to look after. These friends have contributed lib- 
erally of their means before now to help the Academy, and many 
of them are liberal picture buyers. Why shouldn’t they put two 
and two together and redeem the galleries from the lumber-room 
reputation they have of late years acquired ? 


The annual meeting of the Academy will be held on Monday 
next, 4th inst., when the stockholders will elect four directors and 
receive the annual report. Probably the same directors will be re- 
élected. The office, though honorable, is not what may be called 
highly desirable. It offers an opportunity to render valuable ser- 
vice to the community at the expense of the incumbent. A di- 
rector may give his time, service, and money to carry on the 
Academy, and receive no recognition whatever except perhaps an 
occasional growl that there is not more money and more service 
given. The men who are willing to do this, year after year, for 
the love of art, are not numerous in this community. 

The Art Club opens its second monthly exhibition for this 
season at the Club House this evening, Saturday, 2d inst. Next 
Monday, 4th inst., will be Ladies’ Day, when the lady friends of 
members will be admitted by card, from 30’clock to 10 o’clock p. m. 

The annual exhibition of the Water Color Society of New 
York opens next week at the National Academy of Design. Last 
year’s catalogue comprised 674 numbers, and this is probably 
about the maximum number that will be hung this season. As 
the contributions aggregate about 1,600 works, the selections will 
necessarily be very close. A larger consignment than ever before 
has been received from abroad, Mr. Whistler and several other 








Dutch painters of repute being represented. Among the Ameri- 
can contributors are Louis Tiffany, Samuel Coleman, F. T. Church 
Henry Farrer, Charles Blum, the younger Morans, Winslow Ho. 
mer, George H. Smilie, and F. H. Lungren. Of Philadelphia 
names, those of Peter Moran, Stephen J. Ferris, Gerome Ferris 
and Thomas B. Craig. . 


The 64th annual exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign has been officially announced. It will open on Monday April 
Ist, the previous Friday, March 29th, being varnishing day and 
Saturday, March 30th, the usual buyers’ day. Messrs. Charles J 
Miller, J. Francis Murphy, F. D. Millet, J. C. Nicoll, Thomas Mo- 
ran, Louis Moeller, and Hamilton Hamilton are the Hanging 
Committee. The New York artists are busy finishing up their 
winter’s work, and, according to current press notices nearly 
every studio has its exhibition picture on the easel. 


The 11th exhibition of the Society of American Artists i 
announced. It will be held at the Fifth Avenue Art Gallerien ta 
New York, opening on Monday, May 13th, and closing on Satur- 
day, June 15th. Friday, May 10th, will be varnishing day and 
press day, and the reception and private view for artists and 
their friends, equivalent to buyers’ day, will be on Saturday 
May 11th. This exhibition has now been reéstablished and held 
regularly for the past five years and may, therefore, be regarded 
as one of the standing annual events of the art world. It attracts 
every season an increasing proportion of current good work, and 
a favorable place in the galleries is regarded as an endorsement 
of value, the artists making the selections being very conscien- 
tious and strict, and no influence but merit having any effect on 
their decisions. Original oil paintings and sculpture, never before 
exhibited in New York, are the only works admissable. Circulars 
yd - a on application to Mr. William C. Coffin, Secretary, 

ew York. 


The Exhibition of the Stebbins Collection opened on T 

last, at the American Art Galleries in New Yohued will comin 
until February 12th, when the collection will be sold at auction. 
The catalogue, recently mentioned in this column, is the most 
luxurious work of the kind ever issued in America. Forty of the 
principal pictures are illustrated by etchings and photo-process 
reproductions. The etchings are by Stephen Parrish, 8. J. Ferris 
Frederick Dielman, Hamilton Hamilton, St. John Harper, C. Y: 
Turner, Swain Gifford, Thomas Moran, and other skilled drafts- 
men with the needle who are also painters, competent to appre- 
ciate and to render a painter’s intention. Mr. Ferris has also 
etched a series of portraits of the artists represented in the collec- 
tion, these plates being accompanied with biographical notes. 
The edition of the catalogue was limited to 500 copies and the 
supply was exhausted before the exhibition opened. 


Two traveling scholarships already exist in Massachuse 
the “ Rotch,” affording $1,000 per pos to young ye ee 
the State, and the “ School of Drawing and Printing Scholarship,” 
which extends its benefits to students of any New England State. 
To these the American Architect now adds another of $500 per an- 
num, open to any nativecitizen. Any student of architecture, not 
more than 25 nor less than 21 years old is eligible, the conditions 
being that he shall pass an examination in drawing, designing 
construction, the history of art, the English language and one 
other, preferably French or German. if 

With the December number the Studio began a new volume 
the fourth of the new series. The main articles are devoted to 
the Metropolitan Museum, and are illustrated with careful plans 
of the building with the recently opened addition. The strictures 
on the management are scathing, but so far as Mr. Marquand is 
concerned, the criticism comes before the public concurrently with 
the announcement of his noble gifts to the Metropolitan including 
the priceless collection of old masters loaned by him to do honor 
to the opening of the galleries of which they now form the chief- 
est treasure. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A NEW History of Mathematics, by Mr. W. W. Rouse Bell, 
recently published by Macmillan & Co., gives in its opening 
chapter some account of the oldest treatise on mathematics that 
is known. This was the work of an Egyptian priest named 
Ahmes, and dates somewhere between the years 1700 B. C. and 
1100 B.C. This places the work at least 500 years before Thales 
the first Greek mathematician. Besides its ancient date, Ahmes’s 
production is interesting in other ways. A part of the algebraic 
notation employed was as follows: “The unknown quantity is 
represented by a symbol which means a heap; addition is repre- 
sented by a pair of legs walking forwards; subtraction by a pair 
of legs walking backwards, or by a flight of arrows.” Our own 
lus and minus signs tirst appeared in Widman’s Arithmetic, pub- 
ished at Leipzig, in 1489. : 
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A lecture delivered last year before the Royal Institution, 
London, by M. Alphonse Renard, is an examination of the scien- 
tific value of recent experiments in the artificial reproduction of 
volcanic rocks. These experiments have been carried on in the 
laboratory of the College of France by MM. Fougué and Lévy. 
By means of a furnace suitably regulated, these gentlemen have 
made successful syntheses of the elements of many eruptive 
rocks, thus proving their composition beyond doubt, and casting 
some light on the nature of volcanic phenomena. 

The Smithsonian Institution has issued its annual report for 
last year. The Secretary, Prof. Samuel P. Langley, speaks in 
terms of appreciative praise of his predecessor, Prof. 8. F. Baird. 
Prof. Langley says that the institution is continuing the good 
work done in the past, but that it is now in need of money. The pur- 
chasing power of the money left by Mr. Smithson, he complains, 
is growing less, year by year, and the Institute is not able now to 
print the books or make the researches that it was once able to 
undertake. The Secretary expresses the hope that the money 
will be provided by Congress or by private benefactors. 

A movement has been started in Norway, says London Nature, 
for the despatch in the summer of 1890 of an expedition whose ob- 
ject will be to reach the North Pole. It is proposed that the 
leadership shall be offered to Dr. Nansen, the traveler who has 
just succeeded in crossing Greenland. Those who are arranging 
the plans maintain that no other country can furnish such a crew 
of hardy ice-men and Arctic travelers as Norway, and that a win- 
ter or two in the arctic regions would aifect these men very little. 
The intention is, that an attempt shall be made to reach the pole 
by way of Franz Josef’s Land. Ski, which peer’ an important 
part in the Nansen Greenland expedition, will no doubt again be 
of great service. 

A paper read before the New York Academy of Sciences by 
Mr. A. A. Julien, speaks of the decay of the building-stones of 
New York City. Mr. Julien says that it is a pitiable sight to see 
new buildings being erected in soft and often untried varieties of 
stone, and often covered with delicate traceries which are sure to 
be nipped off by the frost before the second generation of the 
builder has entered the house. Some of the best building-stones, 
Mr. Julien affirms, have never been seen in New York. Worthy 
of mention among these are the hard sandstones of Ohio and west- 
ward, and those occurring near Lake Champlain, the latter of 
which offer remarkable resistance to disintegration. 

The extent to which modern cities have performed their duty 
in the way of providing open parks and breathing-places within 
their limits, is the subject of a recent publication of the American 
Statistical Association. The proportion of open areas varies very 
much. For London, the number of persons to one acre of open 
area is 694; for Paris, 495; New York, 994; Boston, 301; Phila- 
delphia, 340; Washington, 361; Pittsburgh, 120, 299. These fig- 
ures may be misleading, however, from the fact that no account is 
taken of the width of streets, or of the accessibility of public 
parks, Ifthe single largest park is omitted in each city, the pro 
portion materially changes : London, 909; Paris, 985; New York 
3,834; Boston, 529; Philadelphia, 17,649; Washington, 451. In 
proportion of absolute open space to total population, Washington 
is far ahead of all the large cities of the world. 

Engineering journals at home and abroad are not yet done 
complimenting the remarkable speed made recently in its trial 
trip by the U. 8. dynamite cruiser, the Vesuvius. The speed at- 
tained was 21.64 knots per hour over a measured course, and this 
without loss of steam pressure or accident to machinery. A Brit- 
ish war-vessel, the Reina Regente, has a record of 20.6 knots, made 
on her seventh trial. The Umbria has made the ocean voyage at 
an average speed of 18.7 knots per hour; should the speed of the 
Vesuvius be attained, the ocean might be crossed in 5 days and 7 
hours. 

A new and interesting application of the incandescent electric 
light has been determined upon by the Light-house Board of New 
Yurk harbor. The channels leading to the harbor have been 
clused at night to ships of deep draught, on account of the easy 
obscuration of the range lights on shore. The Board has estab- 
lished an electrical station on Sandy Hook, which supplies a 
strung current for six lights placed upon pole-buoys in the chan- 
ne) knows as Gedney’s, leading into the main channel. The con- 
nection with shore is made by cable laid on the bottom of the 
sea. The lights are colored red and white on either side of the 
chaunel and give a clear course for ships entering the harbor at 
night. The problem of conducting strong electric currents under 
water was practically a new one, but this attempt has met with 
success. 





== 








CRITICAL AND OTHER NO TES. 
HOW LITERATURE PRODUCES CHARACTER. 


Nineteenth Century, (London). 
THE imagination is essentially creative and always seeks for 

a new form. The boy-burglar is simply the inevitable result of 
life’s imitative instinct. He is fact occupied, as fact usually is, 
with trying to reproduce fiction, and what we see in him is re- 
—_— on an extended scale through the whole of life. Schopen- 
auer has analyzed the pessimism that characterizes modern 
thought, but Hamlet invented it. The world has become sad be- 
cause a puppet was once melancholy. The Nihilist, that strange 
martyr who has no faith, who goes to the stake without enthusi- 
asm, and dies for what he does not believe in, is a purely literary 
roduct. He was invented by Tourgénieff, and completed by 
ostoieffski. Robespierre came out of the pages of Rousseau, as 
surely as the People’s Palace rose out of the débris of a novel. 
Literature always anticipates life. It does not copy it, but molds 
it to its purpose. The nineteenth century, as we know it, is 
largely an invention of Balzac. Our Luciens de Rubempré, our 
Rastignacs, and De Marsays made their first appearance in the 
“Comédie Humaine.” We are merely carrying out, with foot- 
notes and unnecessary addition, the whim or fancy of a great 
novelist. I once asked a lady who knew Thackeray intimately, 
whether he had had any model for Becky Sharp. She told me 
that Becky was an invention, but that the idea of the character 
had been partly suggested by a governess who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Kensington Square, and was the companion of a very 
selfish and rich old woman. I inquired what became of the gov- 
erness, and she replied that, oddly enough, some years after the 
appearance of “‘ Vanity Fair,” the governess ran away with the 
nephew of the lady with whom she was living, and for a short 
time made a great splash in society, quite in Mrs. Rawdon ‘Craw- 
ley’s style and entirely by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s methods. Ul- 
timately she came to grief, disappeared to the Continent, and 
used to be occasionally seen at Monte Carlo and other gambling 
places. The noble gentleman from whom the same great senti- 
mentalist drew Colonel Newcome died a few months after ‘ The 
Newcomes ” had reached a fourth edition, with the word ‘‘Ad- 
sum ”’ on his lips. 





FRUGALITY DEMANDED BY ENGLISH FARM LIFE. 


T. E. Kebbel, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

OF the actual economical position of the English farmer at 
the present moment, it is impossible to procure the details with 
sufficient accuracy to warrant any lengthened description. It 
seems to be generally admitted that he can no longer continue to 
live in the style to which he has lately grown accustomed ; and 
the great question is, whether he can continue to live at all upon 
the land, even if he returns to that simpler and more frugal mode 
of life which prevailed at a much earlier period. On the answer 
to this question it depends whether the tenant-farmer is still to 
continue a conspicuous and important member of the village 
community, a link between the gentry and the peasantry, of 
which the value in past times has been incalculable; or whether 
he is gradually to fade out of the system, leaving the land to the 
aristocracy and the peasantry, to be cultivated either on a larger 
scale by the former, or on a smaller scale by the latter. 

After the many changes which our old rural life has already 
undergone, and in view of the many more which it yet seems 
doomed to undergo, the disappearance of the middle-class tenant- 
farmer from among the constituent elements of rural society can 
not, I fear, be regarded as impossible. But I confess I do not 
think it probable. It does not seem to me that the wholesale sub- 
stitution of petty culture, whether by the hands of owners or oc- 
cupiers, for our existing agricultural system, leaving no intermedi- 
ate link between the peasantry and the gentry, is within measur- 
able distance. An American agriculturist said to me but a few 
months ago, ‘‘ Why, put down an American farmer on two hun- 
dred acres of clay land in your Cambridgeshire or Essex, at a 
pound an acre, and he would not only make a living out of it— 
he would grow rich upon it.”” And I think it has certainly not 
yet been proved that if the occupier of two or three hundred 
acres returned to the style of living which was universal among 
men of his class in the reign of George II., and till the middle of 
the reign of George III., they could not live upon the land. The 
style of living among the gentry must be altered too; the two 
classes must lower their expenditure together. Rents must be 


different. Eight thousand a year must come back to five, and five 
thousand a year to three. And though I do not presume to speak 
with confidence of the result, yet I think it will be owned that 
the experiment has not yet been tried, and that it is worth a trial. 
Rents, of course, have in numerous instances been remitted or re- 
duced. But the process will have to be carried further yet ; and 
country gentlemen must make up their minds to a permanently 
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different mode of life, if the old distribution of classes is to re- | 
main intact. In that case,I think, with a homelier and less 
showy class of tenantry, and a class of gentry retaining all their 
culture, while parting with many of their luxuries, country life 
might still be conducted on the old model. 


—~— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PorMs BY ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. Translated from the Russian, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Ivan Panin. Pp. 179. $2.00. Boston: Cup- 
ples & Hurd. 

JoHn Brown. By Dr. Hermann Von Holst. Edited by Frank Preston 
Stearns. Pp. 232. $1.50. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTION. [U.S.] for the Year 1886- 
1887. N. H.R. Dawson, Commissioner. Pp. 1170. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1888. 














DRIFT. 


4 i has been a great lack of exact information as to what has been 

done by Congress in the past three years for the increase of the navy 
—the building of new vessels. The total sum thus far allowed, minus the 
$7,000,000. asked for in the navy appropriation bill now pending, is $20,- 
773,112. The twenty-two vessels authorized outside of the Roach vessels— 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin—include different sorts, having a total 
tonnage of 65,000 tons, armed with two twelve-inch, twenty-six ten-inch, 
twelve eight-inch and eighty-one six-inch guns. The above batteries do 
not include the dynamite guns, the torpedoes, the Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns, 
and the Gatling revolving guns. This new steel navy will, of course, cause 
the laying aside of old war relics like the Hartford, Farragut’s flagship ; 
the Franklin, Farragut’s last flagship in the European squadron ; the Kear- 
sarge, commanded by Winslow when che sunk the privateer Alabama ; and 





the other wooden vessels which, under their gallant commanders and 


crews, made national reputations. All these will be discarded, but some 


may be preserved as monuments of American prowess upon the seas.— 
N. Y. Tribune. . ? 


John Bright agrees with Lord Salisbury about Ireland but not about 
woman suffrage. Several years ago he wrote to Mr. Theodore Stanton : 


_ Cannot give you all the reasons for the view I take, but I act from a 
belief that to introduce women into the strife of political life would be a 
great evil to them, and that to our sex no possible good could arrive. If 
women are not safe under the charge and care of fathers, husbands, brothers 
and sons, it is the fault of our non-civilization and not of our laws. As civ- 
ilization founded upon Christian principles advances, women will gain all 
that is right for them, although they are not seen contending in the strife 
of political parties. In my experience I have observed evil results to many 
women who have entered hotly into political conflict and discussion. I 
would save them from it. 





In acknowledging the receipt of some fine Irish and sweet potatoes from 
Atchafalaya, the New Orleans Times- Democrat says : 


The Irish potatoes, which were dug on the 17th instant, were planted 
on the 18th of August last, being the second crop from seed obtained last 
winter in this city. Mr. Sherrouse writes that he had Irish potatoes all the 
fall, and he cites the fact that potatoes will keep sound in the “ patch ” as 
late as February in his section. Our western readers should make a note of 
the fact that two crops of potatoes can be made in Louisiana, and that an 
— kitchen garden may be kept up throughout the entire fall and 
winter. 





AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, BrLious DisorDERS, SICK HEADACHE, ETC., 
thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayzue’s Sanative Pills. Acting as a general laxa- 
tive, they remove all irritating and fecal matter from the bowels, gradually 
change the vitiated secretions of the stomach and liver, and restore these 
organs to a healthy condition. 








MONEY MATTERS. 





Suggestions Concerning the Rein- 
vestment of Dividends, In- 
terests, etc. 





New York, Tuesday, Jan. 29, 1889. 


URING the month of January probably more 
coupons upon Government and other bonds 
fall due, more dividends are declared, more inter- 
est is paid, and more profits generally accrue to 
investors, than at any other season of the year. 
Fortunate persons, therefore, who find remain- 
ing in their hands from these sources a margin 
above their immediate necessities will, if they 
are also wise and provident, seek at once a pro- 
fitable from of re-investment. Opportunities for 
such re-investment will never be wanting ; the 
difficulty will be to select such forms as offer not 
merely a fair profit, but also a safe profit; and 
the cautious and far-sighted investor will view 
with suspicion the tempting offers of extraordi- 
nary returns that are made on every hand. He 
will seek the advice of those men whose indi- 
vidual successes have been permanent. He will 
select for the guardians of his savings, and for 
his guides in investing them, men whose per- 
sonal integrity is known, and who possess an 
experience that fits them for the trust. 
Prominent among the forms of investment 
that are viewed with favor is the ‘Western 
Mortgage ” and the reason is not far to seek. 
The great West, with its boundless natural re- 
sources of infinite variety, and its rapid devel- 
opment during recent years, requires capital. 
In the very nature of the case, also, it offers a 
safer field for mortgages than the East, where 
increase in material values must hereafter be 
slow. Here, to use a commonly understood ex- 
pression, everything has “got its growth;” 
mortgages are based, as a rule, upon a higher 
valuation of the property, and the important 
element of safety receives less consideration. 
The field, the methods, and the necessities of the 
western farmer are measured by a more ample 
standard than that which prevails in the east. 
He sows, ploughs, and reaps over the square 
mile instead of the acre and his machinery, imple- 
ments, and storage facilities must be correspond- 
ingly larger. His need of business capital, 
therefore, is large, and the security offered by 
his real property is greater because it cost him 
far less in the beginning than an equal amount 
in the east, and is fully as valuable to-day. 
Satisfaction with this form of investment, 
when negotiated by reliable agents, increases 
yearly, because results have been profitable alike 
to the mortgagor and to the mortgagee; and in 
this expression we have again sounded the key- 
note of success. Everything, or almost every- 








thing, depends upon theagent. ‘‘ The business,” 
as the New York Observer said, editorially, in its 
issue of May 3d, 1888, “ depends for its safety, 
and success in the last resort, upon the character 
of the parties who engage in it.’’ Continuing, 
the Observer called attention to the company of 
which Charles R. Otis, manufacturer of the Otis 
elevators, is President, and the Messrs. Morse, 
the owners of tha Morse Building, and sons of 
the founders of the Observer, are Vice-President 
and Treasurer, and added, “ Persons having 
money to invest will appreciate the trustworthy 
character of such gentlemen as these.” 

The company referred to is The Mortgage 
Investment Company, of New York, whose offices 
are in the Morse Building, at No. 140 Nassau 
street, and of which The Churchman, the lead- 
ing publication of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, said, November 17th, 1888: “It is be- 
lieved to be the only company of the kind offi- 
cered by New York business men, whose safe and 
conservative character and personal financial 
strength is known toall.” Dr. Henry M. Field, 
the well-known Presbyterian divine and editor, 
wrote in The Evangelist, November 15th, 1888: 
‘*We know the men, and their names are such as 
inspire confidence. If investments are not safe 
in such hands, we know not where they could 
be.” 

Dr. J. M. Ferris wrote in The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, the recognized organ of the Reformed 
Church: “The names give assurance of good 
judgment, carefulness and integrity, and the suc- 
cess of a series Of years produces confidence in 
the future.” And The Congregationalist, the lead- 
ing organ of a large and powerful denomination, 
said: “ When such men as Mr. Otis and the 
Messrs. Morse engage in the business, it would 
seem to be sufficient assurance of safety to those 
who may invest under their administration.” 

The views of the Observer appear to be well 
endorsed by the most powerful mouthpieces of 
other denominations, and when it is borne in 
mind that The Mortgage Investment Company 
has sufficient confidence in itself to be willing to 
guarantee the collection of both interest and prin- 
cipal, the investor may well feel doubly secure. 
The confidence of these gentlemen in their own 
judgment is based upon tangible facts, for they 
have the benefit of an experience of twelve 
years, during which over a million and a quarter of 
dollars have been invested, without the loss of a dol- 
lar of principal or interest, and without a fore- 
closure. The record is almost unparalleled. 

The mortgages offered for sale, at par and 
accrued interest, by The Mortgage Investment 
Company are upon improved property in the 
cities of Wichita, Kansas, and Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, and upon the productive and very fertile 
farms in the county of Sedgwick and adjoining 
counties of Kansas, and in Buffalo and adjoining 
counties of Nebraska. It is confident that no 
other localities can offer any better, safe induce- 





ments to lenders of money. It has loaned its 
own money here, and the interest has been paid 
with regular promptuess, and the principal paid 
when due. It has loaned again and again with 
the same experience. As the years have rolled 
on it has found the margins of its securities 
widening, aud has shared in the prosperity of 
those who have borrowed from it. 

The intending investor will probably have 

noticed that many investment companies offer 
higher, and not a few remarkably high, rates of 
interest. This is done at the expense of safety. 
Six per cent. is as high a rate of interest an any 
to be obtained in the United States with undis- 
puted first-class security. The basis upon which 
The Mortgage Investment Company’s loans are 
made is from 30 to 35 per cent. of the values of 
improved farms, as appraised by a member of 
the company now and for many years a resident 
of Kansas. 
_ The Company keeps in its safes, ready for 
immediate delivery, a stock of from $25,000-to 
$50,000 worth of these securities, and charges the 
purchaser nothing for its services. It can, there- 
fore, immediately deliver the mortgages, at their 
face value and accrued interest, the purchaser 
receiving interest from the date of possession, 
exactly as in transactions in United States bonds 
or other negotiable securities. The rate is six 
per cent. in all cases, payable semi-annually on 
presentation of the coupons at the Company’s 
offices in New York city, or, if preferred by 
holders in other cities, at banks designated by 
them in their own localities. 

The loans range in amount from $250 to 
$2,500. The average is about $1,000, and they 
run from three to five years. A person, there- 
fore, having $10,000 to loan, could, without, 
doubt, obtain from five to eight or more bonds 
for it on as many different farms. This is an 
element of strength to large investors, and a 
great convenience to those who invest smaller 
sums. Here are a few sample mortgages, the 
first figures representing the amount which the 
company has loaned in each case. 


Amount Acres Valueof Valueof Total Interest 


Loaned. in Farm. Land. Buildings. Value. Payable 
$ 800 160 - $3, — $3.000 May-Nov 
1,125 160 3.400 —. 3,400 Feb-Nov 
1,500 160 4,400 $500 4,900 Jan-July 
1,000 80 2,000 1,200 3.200 Jan-July 
880 80 1,600 800 2,400 Feb-Aug 
1,200 lot 2,000 1,600 3,600 Jan-July 
3 lot 200 1,000 1,200 May-Nov 


The New York office of The Mortgage In- 
vestment Company is conveniently located in 
the Morse Building (which building is owned 
by its vice-president and treasurer), at 140 Nas- 
sau street, corner of Beekman street, where it 
is glad to see intending investors, or correspond- 
ence will receive prompt attention. In writing 
it would be well to refer to these suggestions in 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, Full Paid, - $2,500,000. 
$5,000,000. 


Capital Authorized, - 
OrFice, BULLITT BUILDING, Parra. 








Transacts a general Banking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to check at sight. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . ° e » $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. use its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third, Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are “eo negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 


, ’ 








PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 

GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company. in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila, 


Tx INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin. etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also actsas General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President, 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. ae. HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMIC. y T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 


WHARTON SWITCH CO. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








MANUFACTURERS. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 








BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 














THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


Toe WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 
EVERY VARIETY OF 
SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 





MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 





—THE— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 
WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 8. FOURTA ST., Philad’a. 








DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 











THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the larcest buildings in the city, and the 
br a in America devoted exclu- 
vely 


-: DRY :GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly a 
ow as elsewhere on similarqualities of Goods. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XVI. 
(April 21, 1888, to October 13, 1888), can be 
had upon application to the publishers of 
THE AMERICAN. P.O. Box 924, Phila- 
delphia. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





